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SIXTEENTH IN A_ SERIES ON 
TYPICAL AMERICAN WORKMEN 


Stefan Wojciechowski helped ° 
» build the steel plants” of 
Gary,. Indiana, shortly after 
he came over from Poland 
at the age of seventeen. But 
for the last twenty-five years 
he has worked in a steel 
plant—in Carnegie-Llinots’ 
South Works in. Chicago, 
} | second 
helper at No. 4 open hearth. 

















( UMIECISUNY 


3 a porly years dediwualed toa single principle 


“Unforeseen events... 
—_— change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


ToH- Ea Ack Y LoAch 











































































































PIONEER OF THE AIR 


OUNDED IN 1919, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America has completed 18 years 
of pioneering effort to develop and improve 
the uses of radio. 
Starting ‘‘from scratch,’’ RCA has created 
a world-wide communications system with 
direct circuits between the United States and 
42 foreign countries, and with ships at sea. It 
has created a nation-wide broadcasting sys- 
tem of endless cultural possibilities, now 
rapidly expanding its services by short-wave 
toall the world. It has created essential instru- 
ments for the radio transmission and recep- 
tion of sound, of code messages, and of fac- 
simile reproductions, and for the recording 
and reproduction of sound on records and on 


motion picture film. It has created countless 
radio devicesindispensable to modern science, 
industry, medicine, telephony, and public 
safety. It has created the basis for a system 
of electronic television, forecasting the day 
when radio sight, added to sound, will per- 
form a useful public service. 

Today the Radio Corporation of America 
is owned by nearly a quarter of a million 
stockholders in 48 states. No one person owns 
as much as % of 1% of its stock. Achievements 
of the past 18 years area tribute to the Ameri- 
can tradition of service in the public interest 
through private initiative and ownership. 


RCA presents the ‘Magic Key’’ every Sunday, 
2 to3 P.M., E.S.T., on NBC Blue Network. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RADIO CITY + NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. * RCA INSTITUTES, INC. * RADIOMARINE CORP. OF AMERICA 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


If the politicians would only be- 
come unemployed! 
* 


Fixing prices for coal gets Wash- 

ington’s O.K. Fixing prices for 

steel, oil, etc., gets K.O. Weird! 
* 


It was a recession. ’Tis now de- 
pression. 

* 
Sit-down strikes didn’t encour- 
age investors to sit on their 
stocks. 

* 
A “floor” under wages is hardly 
likely to come from the floor of 
the House. 

* 
To I. C. C.: Express your rail- 
rate decision. 

* 
A balanced budget doesn’t even 
“tremble in the balance.” 


* 


Predictions: Steel will shortly do 
better. Also copper. 


* 


No home building home run is 
yet within sight. 
* 


Will German paper-money in- 
flation again reach the bursting- 
point? 

* 
The outlook for the World’s Fair 
is better than fair. 

* 


China is notoriously indigestible. 
Japan will probably find this out. 
* 


Adumbrated: Waide-open split- 
ting of the Democratic Party. 
* 


All European countries have rea- 
son to war against war. 
- 


A. A. A.: Amateurs Again Ar- 
ticulate. 
* 
The people are getting into a 
mood to pan political panaceas. 
* 


Moderate incomes seem doomed 
to immoderate taxation. 

* > 
Washington promises fall on a 
bear market. 
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Remington Rand “85” 
handles circulation 
accounts receivable 

and payroll accounting 


“Versatility is one reason why we 
chose Remington Rand “85”, says 
Mr. E. C. Murphy of the Buffalo 
Courier Express.” “This machine’s 
never idle—we can switch it from 
circulation billing to payroll 
accounting at a moment’s notice. 
And it saves us hours of work every 
month on both jobs.” 


Posts 3 Records at once. Model 
“85” prepares newsdealers’ state- 
ments, register sheets and ledger 
sheets in one rapid posting opera- 
tion. Figures are complete—electri- 
cally printed and automatically 
wo by the machine—at the 
close of each working day. As a 
result, the Courier Express can 
control production of copies more 
economically. Also, statements are 
ready the first of the month instead 
of the fifth or sixth. 


Social Security data absorbed. 
Using the same machine for pay- 
roll accounting, the Courier Ex- 
press handles Social Security de- 
ductions almost effortlessly. Here 
again Model “85” prepares all 
related records simultaneously. No 
work wasted and no errors due to 
mis-copying of figures. 


Write for free analysis. Learn 
how Model “85” can help your 
business by saving time on all rec- 
ords and making them more use- 
ful to you. Phone or write for free 
accounting analysis. Remington 


Rand Inc., Dept. 31, Buffalo, N. Y. 












Complete visibility of the writing line 
is one of nine Model “85” features. 
Keyboard is completely electrified for 
sharp, clear copies of all records. 


ONE MACHINE DOES WORK OF TWO 


ee 


VERSATILE MODEL “85” IS ONLY MACHINE 
WITH ALL THESE NINE FEATURES 


1 Complete electrification of all alphabet 
and numeral keys and of carriage. 

2 Complete flexibility of registers, pro- 
viding extra accumulations without re- 
building or replacing machine. Registers 
may be added up to full carriage width. 
3 All registers visible for columnar ac- 
cumulation and cross-computation. All 
registers equipped with direct subtrac- 
tion, for contra-entries within specific 
column, and instant corrections. 

4 ray sing electrified automatic tabu- 
lation from column to column. 


5 Complete visibility of writing line, 
permitting easy checking of every entry. 
6 Automatic line proof of each individual 
entry provides instant audit. 


7 Independent control of each related 
form to be prepared simultaneously. 


8 Uniform legibility of all records. 


9 Made by Remington Rand Inc., 
Buffalo, New York, the only single 
manufacturer who can supply complete 
accounting systems, equi oment and as- 
sume complete cumple, 


OK: its from Remington Rand 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF OFFICE MACHINES AND SYSTEMS EQUIP- 
MENT, PROVIDING COMPLETE INSTALLATION AND FULL RESPONSIBILITY. 
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START 1938 OFF RIGHT 






Give Each of Your Men a Copy of 


THE SALESMAN’S DIARY 
Featuring a Stimulating Pep Pellet by 


B. C. FORBES | 
For Every Day in 1938! 
[ MAIL ORDER COUPON TO-DAY — SUPPLY LIMITED ] 
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Hundreds of Enthusiastic 

Orders Greeted Our First 

Announcement 1 

“From all I can see in just read- Sunday, 9. ne 
ing a few of these ‘Pep Pellets,’ “Seek We 

I want to congratulate you on ' He me one vee find,” is Biblical text dnesday, 12. ; 
getting out this Diary,—I am go- eflectively to their ‘edlieee enlarge upon Make up 


ing to place an order for three ; 

hundred copies.” 

President, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“T think so well of your ‘Daily 

Pep Pellets’ that I am telling our q 

people to order sixty copies of \, 

it for distribution to our sales 

people.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





President, American Car and 

Foundry Co., New York City 

“I am very much impressed with “The Salesman’s 

Diary.’ Kindly enter our order for fifty copies 

and have them mailed marked for my personal 
attention.” 

President, Allegheny Steel Co., 

Brackenridge, Pa. 


“Enclosed is check covering payment for twenty- 
five copies of ‘The Salesman’s Diary’.” 

President, Eymann-Suderman Motor Co. 

Sanger, Calif. 


“Enclosed is check for fifteen of your new kind 
of salesman’s diary for our salesmen and ex- 
ecutives.”’ 

Schmidtman Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 


— ae EE Fill In and Ma 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: ; 
Ship me prepaid 


Pep Pellets by B. C. FORBES for every day in 1938 at prices quoted. Enclosed is 
(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed.) 


Ce aaa 
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Unprecedented Demand Sold Out First Edition. 
Second Printing Now Ready. Please Let Us Know 
Your Requirements at Once to Avoid Disap- 
pointment. Use This Good-Will Builder and Sales 
Stimulator to Help Your Men Get On in 1938! 


POSITION ...ccccccccvccccceces 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


PRICE SCHEDULE — U. S. ONLY 


1 to 10 copies........35 cents each 
11 to 50 copies........33 cents each 
51 to 100 copies........31 cents each 

101 to 500 copies........28 cents each 
Prices on 501 or more on request 
Prices include individual mailing e On 


orders of one hundred or more, company names 
imprinted on cover at cost of 2c a line per copy. 
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Light from Leaders 


The research laboratories of the 
country are full of new products and 
inventions which can readily be ab- 
sorbed by the public in their demand 
for a higher standard of living. The 
future planning by capital and indus- 
try in offering these products nat- 
urally requires confidence.—O. C. 
HuFFMAN, president, Continental 
Can Company, Inc. 





The peaks of great building ac- 
tivity in this country occurred in 
1852, 1870, 1890 and 1926, indicat- 
ing an average of eighteen years be- 
tween peaks. If the present general 
cycle of prosperity continues, the next 
peak will be attained in 1944.— 
FREDERICK H. MEYER, vice-president, 
American Institute of Architects. 


High price and high cost lie direct- 
ly on the door of this administration 
and nowhere else under the sun.— 
GENERAL HuGH S. JOHNSON. 


No legislature has ever successfully 
legislated or can legislate on labor or 
industrial problems except to estab- 
lish in law what progressive industry 
has already established in practice.— 
WittraM J. CAMERON, Ford Motor 
Company. 


To operate profitably, department 
stores must eliminate costly services 
that have cut net profits and consider 
the methods practiced by specialty 
and variety chains. Operating costs 
have increased so rapidly that prices 
cannot now, or probably ever, be ad- 
vanced sufficiently to keep pace with 
this accelerated tempo.—D. F. Ket ty, 
president, The Fair, Chicago. 


It will be a depressing day for 
America when the farmer can be put 
in jail for failure to obey the dictates 
of Washington as to what he may 
sow and what he may reap.—HEr- 
BERT Hoover. 


Standards should never be allowed 
to take on the habiliments of things 
sacrosanct. . . . They should be dis- 
carded or modified promptly when- 
ever it is clear that they have ceased 
to be tools of progress and have be- 
come hindrances.—F RANK B. JEWETT, 
vice-president, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 


Probably the biggest difficulty with 
mankind at the present time is that 
our knowledge has increased so much 
faster than our wisdom. — DEAN 
FRANK C. WuitMore, Pennsylvania 
State College. 





TAKE WEIS E orr 
YOUR PAYROLL! 














Our 15-year experience and 5 scientific 
acoustical materials can save money for you 
as they have for thousands of leading firms 


a experience has proved 
that every-day office noise pads pay- 
rolls as much as 10%—because it frays 
nerves, slows up work, hurts morale 


and leads to annoying, costly mistakes. 


In thousands of offices, Celotex 
Acoustical Service has ended this huge 
waste by hushing noise—with reported 
increases of as much as 10% in efhi- 
ciency and production, and reductions 
of 30% to 50% in errors, 374%2% in ab- 


sences and 47% in employee turnover! 


Celotex Acoustical Service can assure 


you similar savings for two reasons. It 
is the world’s largest acoustical organ- 
ization, with 15 years of successful ex- 
perience. And it has developed 5 dif- 
ferent, scientific acoustical materials in 


293 individual units to meet any need. 


Let the representative of Celotex 
Acoustical Service help you to hush 
wasteful noise—easily, permanently, at 
surprisingly little cost. Without obliga- 
tion, mail the coupon for free survey of 
your offices, and estimate of the cost 


of quieting them. 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS BY 


CELOTEX 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Acousti-CELoTex 
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ABSORBEX 
(CALISTONE 


Cauicer 


IBRAFRAM 
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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION _ F 1-15-38 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
(C0 Please send FREE copy of “NOISE”. 


() Please have a representative make FREE 
Noise Survey of our offices and submit cost 
estimate on quieting them. 

Se Se es ee eS SE ee 
Company sic hin tj tian a smhadiaeainn cau aera 
Address 
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EXPERIENCE and QUALITY 


..together.make 7 


“ 


New International Model D-30, 
a popular light heavy-duty 
truck of 14¢-ton rating. 


Divide a $93 repair bill by 555,000 miles and the answer, 
according to Mr. Edwards of Florida, is convincing proof 
that “the quality and expert engineering in International 
Trucks make them the most economical and dependable 
trucks on the market.” 

ener If trucking costs are an item of importan<e in your busi- 


International 


on the job — 


ii, mall the letter from Mr. L. C. Edwards, jr., of the Pasco 
Sr. and anf Packing Association, at the left, talks your language. 
ida, write us Mr. Edwards happens to be in the fruit business — but 
“nen nere. 0 Matter what your particular business may be, there are 
innumerable firms with similar problems getting the same 
highly satisfactory results from hauling by International — 
and telling us so. 

For well over 30 years, International Harvester has been 
building trucks with not only dependability in mind, but 
economy of operation as well. Time alone has not built the 
reputation and preference for these trucks — performance 
per dollar on the cost sheets has been the answer. 

Today Harvester experience and high-grade workman- 
ship are available in acompletely newline of Internationals 
ranging in size from light-delivery units to powerful six- 
wheelers. At your service, at all International dealers and 
Company-owned branches. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue _(*NCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND 


AN Irishman convicted 
of a serious crime, asked 
by the Judge, before 
pronouncing sentence, if 
he had anything to say, replied: “If you can’t be easy, 
be as easy as you can.” National interest demands that, 
if men of affairs can't be very courageous under existing 
conditions, they be as courageous as they can. Courage 
should take two specific forms: First, valiant striving 
to the utmost legitimate limit to act constructively, to 
push business vigorously, to maintain employment to 
the greatest extent feasible, to keep inventories up to 
reasonable standards. Second, courage to comment out- 
spokenly on Washington proposals and policies, espe- 
cially when these are definitely calculated to injure 
business and employment. 

It takes more than one to practice effective teamwork. 
President Roosevelt’s message to Congress did not back 
up his previous conciliatory advances to industrial and 
other leaders. Rather did it reveal that he is resolutely 
bent, not only on forcing on the statute books measures 
already announced, but still others aimed. at the employ- 
ing classes. 

Nor are the Supreme Court’s latest utility rulings 
encouraging—the polar reverse. 

There are other reasons why responsible corporation 
executives and other responsible men should feel pessi- 
mistic, should feel tempted to curtail their investment 
and other financial commitments, to ask “What’s the 
use ?” 

But such temptation must be heroically resisted, lest 
infinitely worse conditions befall. After all, there are 
increasing symptoms that both Congress and public opin- 
ion are becoming more critical of business-baiting and 
other disruptive New Deal policies. Moreover, the Con- 
stitution still stands. So does the Supreme Court. And 


if you can’t be courageous, be 
as Courageous as you can 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


January 15, 1938 


COMMENT 


GET UNDERSTANDING" 


DN 


all of us have just as much interest in the wellbeing of 
the nation as have the politicians. 

. 

DID you know that “sixty fami- 
lies” have their hands tightly 
around your throat, that they 
have been arch-perpetrators of 
monopoly, that they have constituted an “invisible gov- 
ernment” far more powerful than our constituted gov- 
ernment? This is the amazing discovery made simul- 
taneously by Assistant Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson and Secretary Ickes. They proclaimed their dis- 
covery to the world over the radio and through speeches. 
Alert Washington and financial newspaper men were 
poignantly chagrined that they had been so spectacularly 
“scooped”—until they delved into the facts and found 
that what these sensation-mongers had really discovered 
was a mare’s nest. 

The “foundation” for the ludicrous charge turned out 
to be a book written by an ex-Wall Street reporter. 
Listed among the sixty infamous conspirators were 
found men in their graves for years, others long since 
wiped out by the panic, others of no importance what- 
soever. The author apparently made his discovery more 
than a decade ago, but kept it a secret until now. 

Had any such condition as portrayed actually existed, 
the last man in the world to have publicly proclaimed 
it should have been the gentleman in charge of the divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice entrusted with fer- 
reting out and prosecuting monopolies, Mr. Jackson. But 
he saw nothing incongruous in having been fast asleep 
at the switch, in having to be furnished with “evidence” 
by a reckless ex-reporter. 


Yet we are supposed to have responsible government ! 
- 


Bureaucrats discover 
a mare’s nest 


Dismiss discontent—with all but yourself. 
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Anglo-American trade pact THE stronger the right kind 
. : of ties between the world’s 
is desirable, but— most powerful nations and 
democracies, the United 
States and Britain, the better for mankind. It is entirely 
fitting that leading representatives of the two govern- 
ments confer on the possibility of evolving a new treaty 
to expand mutual trade. That intense nationalism 
and isolation, resulting in grave dislocation and con- 
traction of international commerce, have aggravated and 
are aggravating economic conditions throughout the 
world, cannot be disputed. Nor can it be disputed that 
a return to pre-war freedom of overseas trade, based on 
equitable pacts, could contribute invaluably to restoring 
more favorable world conditions. 

It may not be amiss, however, to remind those han- 
dling the American end of the proposed deal that across 
the table will be perhaps the shrewdest business men 
and diplomats in the world, bent upon obtaining the best 
agreement possible for their own country. Our Wash- 
ington negotiators would do well, before definitely accept- 
ing specific clauses, to call into consultation the foremost 
practical business men in America, familiar with the 
particular material or commodity under consideration. 
It can be taken for granted that the British traders will 
commit themselves to nothing without first receiving 
complete information from the best authorities in Britain. 

Our negotiators should keep in mind Will Rogers’ 
aphorism, “America never lost a war or won a confer- 
ence.” 

* 
Envy not. 
* 
Any time iS 4 good time to I offered the head of a 
: large enterprise a sugges- 
Start a new idea tion years ago, but added 
that perhaps the time wasn’t 
propitious for adopting it. “Any time is a good time to 
launch a new idea,” he replied decisively. The step just 
taken by Hudson Motors recalls that incident. By bring- 
ing out a new car in the lowest price field, President 
A. E. Barit announces that 6,000 men will be added to 
the working force and millions of dollars invested in 
tools, equipment, etc. It is such exhibitions of initiative, 
resourcefulness, confidence which made America the 
most progressive, most powerful, wealthiest nation on 
the face of the earth. 

So many concerns are drastically retrenching to-day 
because of uncertainties that I am tempted to re-tell the 
reply made by a founder of the Rothschild fortune to 
a friend who asked what was the best time to buy securi- 
ties: “There are only a few times in a man’s lifetime 
when everything—absolutely everything—points to se- 
curities going higher and higher. When such a time 
comes, when there isn’t a single cloud on the horizon— 
sell them short !” 

Things now seem so awfully awry that were Roths- 
child on the scene, he probably would be going long, not 
short, of America to-day. 
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NOT one dollar has been 
added to the common capi- 
tal of any utility company 
by the sale of a single share 
of common stock to the public since the beginning of the 
first term of the present Administration, with one ex- 
ception, the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston, a company of unusual credit standing. This con- 
stitutes a unique chapter in America’s economic history. 
For no other such prolonged period since utilities blos- 
somed could such a record be matched. 

The fact here revealed abundantly explains why utility 
companies have been drastically restricting expansion 
expenditures. There have been numerous refunding 
bond issues and some new bond financing. But investors 
have consistently shied away from putting savings into 
utility stocks. This policy has proved wise, as to-day’s 
quotations for utility shares demonstrate. 


Not one utility share has 
been issued 


- 

THE utility industry has 
received another jolt. The 
Supreme Court has sanc- 
tioned the granting of Fed- 
eral loans and Federal gifts to municipalities to set up 
power plants to compete with existing properties. As 
Wendell L. Willkie, head of Commonwealth & Southern, 
aptly warns: “No utility, of course, can compete suc- 
cessfully against a competing plant built in whole or in 
part with free gifts from the Federal Government and 
upon which the municipality does not have to make any 
return.” 

The Administration, with its lop-sided ideas of the 
fairness of competing against privately-owned industry 
by plants heavily subsidized by Government: funds and 
exempt from taxation, hails the latest court decision as 
a delightful victory. But, if Government competition be 
tremendously expanded, it will inevitably prove a Pyrrhic 
victory. PWA Administrator Ickes is all ready to ladle 
out millions and millions of taxpayers’ money to ruin 
the utility investments of many innocent, frugal citizens. 

Is it too much to hope that Congress will impose some 
restraint on needless anti-business spending of public 
funds at the very time the public debt is soaring to new 
astronomical heights? Such expenditures mock all Wash- 
ington talk of budget-balancing aspirations. 

May it be that public opinion will call a halt upon 
such condemnable waste—yes, worse than waste—of tax- 
payers’ money? 

Or will President Roosevelt, extremely fond of doing 
the unexpected, really carry out his recent conciliatory 
overtures to utility leaders? 

That would do much to stem recession and start re- 
covery through the unleashing of billion-dollar expendi- 
tures by long-starved utility companies. 


Utilities receive another 
severe jolt 


* 


If you really do a lot of work, you don’t 
need to talk a lot about it. 


* 
Interest in doing pays dividends. 
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STILL more new blood is being 
infused into America’s largest steel 
enterprise. A forty-three-year-old 
succeeds a  fifty-eight-year-old as 
president of the American Steel & 
Wire Company, while a son (forty- 
one) succeeds his father as president 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Company, 
both subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

At the beginning of this year, Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless, forty-seven, suc- 
ceeded William A. Irvin, sixty-four, 
as president of the parent company, 
and at the annual meeting in April, 
Edward R. Stettinius, thirty-seven, is 
slated to succeed Myron C. Taylor, 
sixty-three. 

Clifford F. Hood, new top of Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire, is of the Ben Fair- 
less type. He radiates energy. He 
talks crisply. He theorizes little, 
comes directly to the point. He is 
essentially realistic in his dealings. 

By working long hours he masters 
details, yet finds time to study and 
solve larger problems, to diagnose 
broad trends. Also, he travels ex- 
tensively around the company’s twen- 
ty branches—he was executive vice- 
president until January 1. 

Majoring in electrical engineering 
at the University of Illinois, he grad- 
uated B.S. in 1915, immediately 
hooked up with the wire industry, 
rose from the ranks to, successively, 
foreman, assistant superintendent, su- 
perintendent, district manager, vice- 
president, executive vice-president. 
The World War interrupted his busi- 
ness career. Enlisting as a private, he 
rose to an artillery first lieutenancy. 

Getting ahead has become a habit 
with Cliff Hood. 


NEVER before has a son succeed- 
ed his parent as president of a U. S. 
Steel Corporation company. This 
unique honor has fallen to Harry M. 
Moses. The son of a Welsh immi- 
grant miner who went to work at 
eleven and who had to depend almost 
entirely on self-education, Harry also 
very early started working during 
Summer months around steel-owned 
mines in Westville, Illinois. War ser- 
vice claimed him shortly after he left 
Wabash College to work in these 
same mines. 

Returning, he progressed from as- 
sistant mine manager and mine en- 
gineer to various higher positions, but 
always keeping within the Steel Cor- 
poration coal and coke circle. In ad- 
dition to the presidency of the Frick 
Company, he becomes head of the 
U. S. Coal & Coke Company. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


He has the reputation of keeping 
strictly to his job and of keeping his 
counsel to himself. 


SMALL caliber executives resent 
changes, shake-ups, recasting of per- 
sonnel; large caliber executives wel- 
come them—because such eruptions 
commonly bring big men to the top. 
The anti-holding-company Act has 
caused a major upheaval in Stone & 
Webster’s corporate set-ups. The 
chief separation effected is that of 
the Engineers Public Service Com- 
pany. Stock in it has been distributed 
among Stone & Webster stockhold- 
ers. 

To the top of Engineers Public 
Service has come Donald C. Barnes 
(fifty-seven), who started his career 
brilliantly and has steadily progressed. 

A native of Cambridge, Mass., he 
graduated A.B. at Harvard, cum 
laude, and later graduated, magna 
cum laude, as B.S. from Harvard’s 
Electrical Engineering school, in 
1904. The following year he joined 
Stone & Webster and has served them 
ever since in positions of greater and 
greater importance. 

He is thoroughly familiar with En- 
gineers Public Service, having been 
vice-president through 1931-33, when 
he became vice-president of Stone & 
Webster Service Corporation, as well 
as an executive or director of some 
fifteen allied utilities. He inherited 
his utility bent and brains from his 
father, who managed the Cambridge 
Gas Company. 

Sailoring is his hobby. He skip- 
pers his own boat. As recreational 
sidelines he hunts and golfs. 


WHEN Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
brother-in-law of the present John D. 
Rockefeller,took the helm of the Chase 
Bank, America’s largest financial in- 
stitution, some surprise was expressed 
in the financial world, some doubt as 
to the adequacy of his experience for 
the filling of such a tremendously im- 
portant position. 

That was only five years ago. 

In this brief period Mr. Aldrich 
has come to the very forefront of 
America’s bankers. He has demon- 
strated not only his fitness to pilot 
the institution forward along sound 
lines, but has won a greater reputa- 
tion than any other banker for his 
fearlessness and soundness in pub- 
licly commenting on, sometimes criti- 
cizing, political proposals. 

No other banker’s statements have 
attracted so much attention. 


CLIFFORD F. HOOD 
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Edwin Laird Cady 


ment, a set of old elevators is 

being traded-in on the new ones 
which will modernize an apartment 
house. 

The clerks in a special department 
of a life-insurance company are com- 
puting the values of old policies 
which policyholders are “trading-in” 
on new models. 

A tungsten-carbide maker is weigh- 
ing broken tool tips to find their 
trade-in values on replacements. 

And a building contractor is cal- 
culating the “trade-in” values of old 
shacks on a lot where he hopes to 
erect a factory. 

In fact, there probably is no such 
thing as a non-perishable product 
which does not have some trade-in 
feature in its distribution. Even old 
battleships are traded-in to the steel 
mills for new armor plate. 

Yet, common as the trade-in is, 
current business conferences and get- 
togethers are crammed with discus- 
sions of it. One reason is that in 
industries where it is important, the 
trade-in can make or break the “fair- 
price” laws which most states now 
have. Let a manufacturer set what- 
ever price he wants to on his goods 
—varying trade-in values can make 
it meaningless. 

Another reason for current inter- 
est in the trade-in is its Dr. Jekyll- 
and-Mr.-Hyde personality. Rightly 
handled, it is the all-around handy 
man of distribution ; wrongly handled, 
it is the heaviest hammer of the 
chiseler. Consequently, it is a con- 
stant subject of discussion. Many 
merchandisers regard the trade-in as 
something which should be free to 
perform all of its functions, while 
others consider it a problem child 
which should be straitjacketed by the 
fair-price laws. 

Who’s right? That depends. It 
depends on the status of the trade-in 
in particular industries, on the prac- 
ticability of controlling the trade-in, 
on the extent of its uses and abuses, 
and on a great many other factors— 
one of which is the comparative value 
to business of trade-ins and fair-price 
laws. 

Already, fair-price laws and the 
trade-in have collided. One attempt 
to use them to curb the trade-in, that 
of the Retail Furniture Dealers Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, has been stopped 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Apparently, according to this ruling, 
retailers cannot gang up on consumers 
to set definite trade-in values. 

More recent attempts, especially in 


Qin, a set right this mo- 
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the radio industry, aim to have manu- 
facturers put standard provisions for 
trade-in values into their resale-price 
contracts, and thus take the ganging- 
up function off the shoulders of re- 
tailers. Tha provisions would fix 
maximum allowances which dealers 
might make, brand by brand and 
model by model, but not minimums. 

3ut many dealers feel that such 
agreements would violate their funda- 
mental right to buy anything they feel 
like, whether junk or not, at any 
price and upon any delivery terms 
which they and the sellers agree upon. 
A law suit is going on right now 
because a dealer is accused of selling 
a radio for $15 or so, then allowing 
$75 on it as a trade-in a few days 
later. 

This suit, whose outcome can an- 
swer a lot of questions, is in a young 
industry, radio. And the age of a 
trade or industry has much to do with 
whether or not the trade-in problem 
is bothersome. Book selling, for ex- 
ample, is one of the oldest fields for 






trade-ins ; used books are constantly 
bought and sold in wholesale and re- 
tail lots and of all kinds and classes. 
Yet the trade-in simply is not thought 
of as a problem. 

By contrast, in the comparatively 


youthful household-appliance _ busi- 
ness, surveys by the National Better 
Business Bureau and others have 
found that the trade-in can be a de- 
stroyer of public faith in business, a 
means of using in business the old 
“con game” of cheating a customer 
by first letting him try to cheat, a way 
of getting a consumer to invest so 
much in one appliance that he cannot 
buy others, a device with which a 
chiseler grabs the sales which a fair 
dealer has built by creative selling, 
and a breach in the fair-price law 
walls through which any bad practice 
can be galloped. 

Theories of trade-in control meth- 
ods disagree. One has it that the 
trade-in allowance shall not exceed a 
fixed percentage, usually 10 per cent., 
of the new-merchandise price. An- 
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other says that the allowance shall be 
based upon the original price of the 
traded-in item, with “reasonable” de- 
ductions for depreciation, obsoles- 
cence, performance and style factors, 
and only a junk price after five years. 
A third demands that all trade-ins be 
sold at reasonable profits, with allow- 
ances limited accordingly—and so on. 

But all such fixed rules seem to 
ignore the ability of dealers to add 
value to trade-ins, as is done regu- 
larly in the typewriter, automobile, 
electric motor, machine tool, and a 
thousand other industries. 

Here is an example of how value- 
adding works out. Across the street 
from each other in a small city are 
two automobile dealers named, re- 
spectively, Howard and Fritz. How- 
ard reconditions his trade-ins, but 
would rather not have them. Fritz 
uses trade-ins for training apprentice 
mechanics, and adds labor value to 
them clear up to the limit resale price. 
Howard makes his profits on new 
cars, and regards trade-ins as nui- 


sances. Fritz makes a big thing of 
buying, selling and swapping used 
cars, maintains thereby the biggest 
force of mechanics for the biggest 
garage and repair business in his ter- 
ritory, and has a high reputation for 
his conditioning of the new cars he 
sells. 

Both dealers make money. But if 
strict control laws prohibited Fritz 
from employing labor to add value 
to his trade-ins, there would be fewer 
cars rolling, less gasoline and supplies 
sold in the town, and a much worse 
used-car problem for both Howard 
and Fritz. 

There is so much “rebuilding,” or 
adding of labor values to traded-in 
typewriters, that New York City 
alone has four companies which do 
practically nothing but re-japan the 
frames of typewriters and re-nickel- 
plate their parts. According to the 
1935 Census of Manufactures, the 
sale of rebuilt typewriters amounts to 
some 8 per cent. of the dollar volume 
of the typewriter makers. A horde 
of small dealers and repair men carry 
on a constant barter and sale of used 
machines. And one manufacturing 
executive estimates that at least one- 
third of the typewriter dealers’ busi- 
ness must come from rebuilt-machine 
sales. 

Some of the most condemned trade- 
in practices are largely abuses which 
have sprung up to counteract other 
abuses. One of these is the “phan- 
tom,” where a buyer pays a dealer a 
dollar or so for an old, junked appli- 


COLLISION AHEAD! 


As more and more industries begin to use 
the fair-price laws which most states now 
have, one thing is certainly going to hap- 
pen: Fair-price laws and trade-in policies 
are going to crash in head-on collision. 
That’s why this report on the trade-in and 
its uses and abuses as of early 1938 is im- 
portant. For the day may not be far off 
when many business men must make a 
definite choice between throttling the trade- 


in or ignoring fair-price laws. 


Photographs: GENERAL ELectric, GALLOWay, 
GENDREAU, BAKELITE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC, 
EastMan Konak, IMPERIAL FURNITURE. 


ance, then is instantly given a $50 
allowance for it on a trade-in. 

Dishonest as it seems, this phantom 
may be an instrument of simple jus- 
tice. When dealers, for instance, are 
protecting the public by raising trade- 
in allowances to compensate for the 
error of a manufacturer in over-pric- 
ing his line, then the customer who 
has nothing to trade-in must either 
buy a “phantom” for himself or pay 
an unfairly high price for the new 
appliance. And don’t forget that the 
fair-price laws may be preventing 
dealers from making compensating 
reductions in their retail prices. 

There also are lines of business 
into which, without the “phantom,” 
brand-new capital could enter only at 
unfairly high costs. Well-established 
trade customs make this so. The sale 
of hair-waving machines to beauty 
parlors is one example; the same 
situation is found also in the sale of 
some kinds of production and con- 
tractors’ equipment. The trade-in 
losses taken by dealers are so heavy 
that brand-new companies wishing to 
start in with brand-new equipment 
must either make use of phantoms or 
be at serious investment disadvantage 
when compared with established com- 
panies. For the latter, having junk 
equipment to trade-in on which they 
will receive high allowances, will 
otherwise get their new equipment at 
a much lower all-around cost. Dealers, 
moreover, have continuing interest in 
the resold used machines, for every 
one of them creates sales of supplies, 
and helps lower-priced beauty shops 
to continue as customers. 

Public utilities also have continu- 
ing interest in the appliances they 
sell, for appliances are load builders. 
If the trade-in allowance is high, the 
new appliance is easy to sell. And 
this is important, for new appliances 
are apt to be used a lot, while old 
ones collect dust in the closet and 
build no loads. 

Machinery builders, too, have con- 
tinuing interest in their products, and 
are interested in having trade-ins re- 
sold. So long as they continue to 
function, turret lathes are markets for 
new tools, attrition mills are markets 
for new grinder plates, sewing ma- 
chines are markets for new bobbins 
and other parts, and so on. Conse- 
quently, their manufacturers encour- 
age the reselling of trade-ins to low- 
production shops, while they concen- 
trate on getting new machines into 
the higher-production shops. 

Radio dealers are giving full trade- 
in allowances, then letting the owners 
keep the old radios for secondary or 
“upstairs” installations. Continuing 


(Continued on page 40) 
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a good salesman, and he'll put 

“Sincere belief in the product” at 
the top of the list. To sell anything, 
he says, a man must first believe in it 
so thoroughly that he is certain his 
customer will profit by buying. 

Others may not entirely agree with 
him. But they will have to admit that 
the statement is made by a man who 
knows his selling. Lloyd started his 
present company in 1931 on a paint 
formula and a bunch of debts, and 
the calendar year 1937 showed gross 
sales of more than $5,000,000. Some 
pretty effective selling is involved in 
that sort of a record. 

Those who know his story, how- 
ever, insist that Lloyd is something 
more than just a crackerjack sales- 
man: He has shown another quality 
which is none too common in the 
business world. This is the ability to 
analyze a failure and turn its lessons 
into the rules for success. Lloyd’s 
present company, Nu-Enamel Cor- 
poration, is his second business 
venture. The first one failed, furnish- 
ing the debts referred to—and also 
the lessons which Lloyd has used in 
charting his course since 1931. 

If ever a man started from scratch 
in this business of living it was 
Charles Luther Lloyd. At the age of 
eight he found himself in a Metho- 


A:. Charles L. Lloyd what makes 
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He Built a $5,000,000 
Business in Seven Years 


Frederick A. Van Fleet 


dist orphanage in a little Mississippi 
town. Both parents had died and 
there were no relatives able to care 
for him. In the orphanage he got the 
rudiments of an education, but it was 
so very rudimentary that years later 
when he made his first try at selling 
he had to take a companion along to 
write the orders. He could write, but 
the process was much too slow for the 
exciting moment of getting a name 
on the line. 

After five years in the orphanage, 
a place was found for the boy on a 
farm. There he spent another five 
years, doing farm chores and learn- 
ing how to make a plow and cultiva- 
tor behave. He knew nothing of the 
world or its ways, but even so the 
notion of staying on the farm was not 
in his scheme of things at all. He 
hung onto every nickel and dime that 
came his way and at eighteen decided 
to go to New Orleans and look around 
a little. That, by the way, was in 
1918. 

In the old southern city the Fac- 
Try-Lyk Paint Company had a job 
for a strong young man and Lloyd 
grabbed it. The business was the per- 
sonal venture of an old German chem- 
ist who was experimenting, as were 
most paint chemists at that time, with 
tung oil, which the Chinese had used 
in paint for centuries but which was 





just coming into use in this country. 

In his experiments the chemist had 
hit on a method of treating tung oil 
which made a paint spread more 
smoothly and dry more quickly and 
he was making an enamel which 
found ready sale in a small local way. 
But he was a chemist and not a busi- 
ness man. He was never so happy 
as when he could be free to putter 
around in his little laboratory, and 
he welcomed the new assistant who 
was eager to dig into anything around 
the place that needed doing. 

In four years several things hap- 
pened. Young Lloyd learned the 
manufacturing processes and helped 
to make the enamel. He went out and 
sold it, demonstrating on street cor- 
ners or in shop windows to gain at- 
tention. He became familiar with all 
the details of the business. Then the 
old chemist died, and the business had 
to be wound up. 

By this time young Lloyd had ac- 
cumulated $500 and an old car. His 
employer had taught him the formula 
and he had helped in the manufac- 
turing, so he decided to go into the 
business himself. He picked Dallas, 
Texas, as his scene of operations— 
for no particular reason except that 
he had been there on a selling trip 
and it looked to him like a good town. 

In Dallas was an air field which 
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had been built in the World War 
emergency. Business was not brisk in 
1922 and the owner of a large hangar 
was Offering to sublet space. Lloyd 
had a corner partitioned off, picked 
up some old machinery, bought some 
materials and started to manufacture 
enamel. By the time he was under 
way his cash was down to $14, but 
neither that nor the fact that the space 
next to his in the hangar was occu- 
pied by a family of pigs detracted 
from the more important considera- 
tion that he was now in business. 
Lloyd called his product Nu-Enamel 





because he felt that the method of 
using tung oil gave it new qualities 
of spreading and drying. 

Some customers were found among 
people who came to the air field; 
when they were too few the young 
manufacturer went to town and sold 
his product from the back of his old 
car on street corners, from house to 
house or from a space in the store 
of some friendly merchant. Selling 
was a personal matter between the 
manufacturer and the consumer and 
usually by the demonstration method 
unless the customer had bought be- 
fore. 

In those early years of personal 
selling Lloyd learned several things 
which his company uses successfully 
to-day. He found that the way to get 
the attention of people is through 
their curiosity. Men and women who 
will walk unseeingly past a handsome- 
ly dressed show window will gather 
in crowds to watch men digging a hole 
in the street. He learned, too, that 
people are quickly interested in a 
demonstration of something they can 
do themselves. 

When a Nu*Enamel store manager 
of 1938 puts a pretty girl in a show 
window to spread enamel on a kitchen 
chair, he is working on those same 
two fundamentals in the Lloyd sales 
philosophy. The girl represents life 
and the unusual, and curiosity draws 





a crowd. When they get there the 
people see that the demonstrator is 
doing something they can do them- 
selves; instinctively they begin to 
think of what they could do with some 
shabby piece of their own household 
equipment. 

Lloyd learned another thing in his 
early selling days: At heart, the cus- 
tomer is more interested in perform- 
ance than he is in price. He asks the 
price of the unit, it’s true; but that 
is because he knows, or thinks he 
knows, how much the unit will do 
for him—in other words, its perform- 
ance. So the Lloyd way is to talk per- 
formance and make price secondary. 
When a customer walks into a Nu- 
Enamel store and asks the price of 
a quart of enamel, the salesman asks 
him what surface he wants to cover. 
The salesman who follows the Lloyd 
method makes the sale on the basis 
of the work to be done, whether the 
quantity be more or, as most frequent- 
ly happens, considerably less than the 
customer thought he wanted. 

Such things are established prac- 
tices in the Lloyd organization now. 
But back in the airport days in Dallas 
they were the methods a very young 


manufacturer followed because he 
found that they worked. Slowly at 
first, and then more rapidly, the busi- 
ness grew. Soon a two-story building 
replaced the hangar shop which was 
neighbor to the pigs. Dealers and 
other salesmen were secured and by 
1929 the assets of the business to- 
talled $250,000. 

A young man who in seven years 
had run $500 and an old car into a 
business worth a quarter of a million 
dollars could hardly be blamed for 
feeling that he was definitely on his 
way. When a business man from the 
North approached Lloyd with the 
argument that it was time for him 
to quit “peddling” and become a real 
business man, he was willing to listen. 
And so the headquarters of the com- 
pany was moved to Chicago in 1930 
and an impressive sales organization 
started out to sell Nu-Enamel to job- 
bers and dealers all over the Central 
West. 

Although this involved a sharp re- 
versal in sales methods, Lloyd was 
inclined to hold that lightly. The 
methods he had followed were adopted 
not from choice but from necessity : 
He had to sell a can at a time to a 


Life, action. show 'em how it’s done—that’s Lloyd’s sales formula 
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customer at a time or not sell at all. 
He knew that his method would 
work; but he had no reason to be- 
lieve that more conventional methods 
of distribution would not work. 

It took him only a year to find out. 
The impressive salesforce started out 
by placing a lot of the product on the 
shelves of a large number of new deal- 
ers. But in most of the territory the 
public had never heard of Nu-Enamel. 
To the dealers it was just another 
kind of paint, to be sold if the public 
wanted it. Repeat orders didn’t come 
in. The stake which had looked so 
large when the expansion program 
began was too small for a national 
advertising campaign to create a con- 
sumer demand. And the overhead of 
the large organization went on and 
on. By the end of the year the com- 
pany was broke. The clean-up, in- 
cluding the small plant in Dallas 
where manufacturing had been con- 
tinued, brought some $20,000 less 
than the debts. 

Lloyd’s personal assets were now 
the paint formula and a very few 
hundred dollars in cash. Against 
them stood the debts—which he was 
determined to pay—and the cordial 
dissatisfaction of a lot of dealers who 
were stocked with enamel they could 
not sell. 

It would have been a good place to 
quit. But Lloyd was not ready to 
quit. Besides his little cash and the 
formula, he had two assets less 
tangible. He still believed he could 
make the best enamel in the world 
and he had learned, by trial and error, 
how it could be sold. So he hitched 
up his belt and started all over. In- 
stead of going to a smaller town or 
even to the outskirts of Chicago he 
rented a store in Chicago’s busy Loop, 
put a pretty girl in the window to 
paint furniture with his enamel and 
went back to the job of selling the 
consumer first. 

To get merchandise to sell, now 
that the factory was gone, Lloyd went 
out to the dealers who were stuck 
with his product and offered to take 
it off their hands on notes for the full 
amount they had paid, the notes to 
be retired as he sold the enamel. 
Something like $75,000 worth of the 
product was secured in that way, rep- 
resenting, of course, just that much 
working capital, even if it was bor- 
rowed. 

By the time this stock had been 
sold the new company was on its way. 
The story since then has been one 
of continually mounting sales. In that 
first year (1931) they were approxi- 
mately $200,000. For 1937 sales were 
twenty times as large in the United 
States, and an additional million dol- 
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lars’ worth of sales was made in other 
countries. 

Needless to say, the sales records 
hung up since 1931 have not been 
made by the conventional salesman- 
to-jobber-to-dealer-to-consumer meth- 
od. Lloyd tried that in 1930. Now 
the consumer comes first. That does 
not mean selling from street corners 
or from house to house, however. 
There are 300 Nu-Enamel stores in 
this country and some 200 abroad, 
where nothing is sold but the com- 
pany’s enamels, paints and varnishes. 
These stores demonstrate continual- 
ly, and keep in contact with the con- 
sumer by every known advertising 
method. 

Three thousand U. S. dealers and 
1,000 abroad also sell Nu-Enamel, 
and most of them have an exclusive 
department devoted to the line. Gaily 
painted automobiles run around many 
cities to call attention to Nu-Enamel 
for automobile painting, and most of 
the product sold for that purpose is 
sold to owners who have been shown 
that they can do their own repaint- 
ing. 

Salesman Lloyd’s experiences in 
personal selling underlie Executive 
Lloyd’s policies. He does not be- 
lieve in exhibiting merchandise but 
he does like to show what the mer- 
chandise will do. Paint cans in a 
window, he thinks, mean nothing: 
but a demonstrator applying the con- 
tents of the can gets across the idea 
of what the paint can do for the cus- 
tomer. If there is no demonstrator 
the exhibit is likely to be furniture 
covered half with the old finish and 
half with a coat of bright enamel. 

A store or department must be 
made bright and attractive with a lib- 





eral use of paint. “If we're selling 
paint we ought to show we're not 
afraid to use it,” he tells his dealers, 

Most of all, people must be con- 
tacted. Lloyd believes that no store 
will ever be successful waiting for cus- 
tomers to come in. There must be 
constant calls, constant solicitation 
and constant demonstration. What 
Nu-Enamel salesmen have to sell, 
Lloyd insists, is the idea of what Nu- 
Enamel will do and how easily it can 
be used, not just cans of paint. 

To his sales organization Lloyd 
says “Multiply yourself. If one man 
can sell a certain quantity of goods, 
two men can sell twice as much if 
the additional man believes in the 
product and hustles.” So he wants 
every dealer to communicate his en- 
thusiasm to others and put them to 
work. 

That he has been successful in 
spreading his own enthusiasm is 
shown by the manner in which his or- 
ganization has grown around him. 
Recently he gave up the presidency 
of the company and became chairman 
of the board. J. O. Edwards, who 
was made president, started as a clerk 
in a Nu-Enamel store. Frank Pitts, 
the general sales manager, was once 
a window washer in a similar store. 

From the new start in 1931 until 
last year Nu-Enamel Corporation had 
no manufacturing facilities ; its paints 
were made on contract by others. 
Early last year, however, the com- 
pany bought its own plant and moved 
to Cleveland, Ohio. Business, the 
energetic young board chairman says, 
is good, even though it’s just fairly 
getting started. 

You see, he believes in what he has 
to sell. 


New Highs for 1937 


N spite of the Fall recession which 
knocked many a business record 
into a cocked hat, 1937 brought 
record highs in ten lines of business. 
Petroleum spurted to an all-time 
record with crude oil production 
pouring out 1,280,000,000 barrels, 
well over the 1936 production of 
1,098,516,000 barrels, the previous 
high. Gasoline consumption totaled 
22,000,000,000 gallons, as against 
the 20,226,822,000 record of 1936. 
Meanwhile, the horsepower of 
diesel engines sold totalled 2,750,000, 
33 per cent. over the 1936 sales. 
Consumption of electricity in the 
U.S. reached the 119,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hour-level, recording a 9,315,- 
642,000 kwh. gain over 1936. 
At the same time, sales of incan- 


descent lamps zoomed to approxi- 
mately 955,000,000 units, passing the 
previous 1936 high of 880,000,000. 
And telephones in service topped the 
high of 1930, with 15,327,000 stations. 

Sales of air-conditioning equip- 
ment reached $85,000,000, more than 
$35,000,000 above 1936 sales levels. 

Cotton farmers gathered an_ll- 
time record crop of 18,746,000 bales, 
passing the 1926 mark by nearly 1,- 
000,000 bales. Likewise, rayon yarn 
consumption was 309,000,000 pounds, 
well over the 1936 record of 277,- 
266,000. 

Air transportation in the U. S. 
kept pace with the other makers of 
all-time highs, as airlines carried 
1,260,000 passengers, a 10 per cent. 
increase over the 1936 total. 
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World's Fairs: 





J. Franklin Bell 


HE first thing a sidewalk hawker 
iE is wind up one of his me- 

chanical toys and set it flip-flop- 
ping gaily about. Instantly, a crowd 
gathers. 

Here, too, is the essential ingredi- 
ent of a modern World’s Fair: Show 
your wares to sell—with lively sus- 
tained action to draw the crowd. 

While the old-time village market 
served the community, the modern 
World’s Fair brings together the 
products of all continents. And to- 
day the Fair—to promote trade and 
commerce—provides the setting for 
these products of the world by dra- 
matic visual advertising and interest- 
ing demonstrations. Architectural 
features, color displays, lighting 
effects, entertainment and amuse- 
ments—all are but accessories in the 
gigantic show window of a modern 
World’s Fair. 

Fairs will continue as long as there 
is sound economic need for them. And 
there will always be the need for a 
place where producers and distrib- 
utors with new merchandise may 
meet prospective buyers, by the mil- 
lion, for a mutual exchange of ideas 
and extension of horizons. “Mass 
production in salesmanship” perhaps 
is an apt description; the theory is 
simply that of the sidewalk hawker 
and his mechanical toy, multiplied a 
thousandfold. 

If the general public is to be at- 
tracted in terms of millions, there 
must be a spectacle. Few come solely 
to see new kitchen utensils, next 
year’s truck or motor car, the latest 
short-cuts in business machines, or 
the dramatized benefits of the social 
sciences. 

The millions come to see a spec- 
tacular massing of architecture and 
landscaping, new effects in color and 
lighting, the pageantry that was 
known in the old West as “foofaraw” 
—and they come for enjoyment, 
whether they seek it on the Midway 
or at a symphonic concert. 

It is the function of the World’s 
Fair management to attract the 
crowds. It is the opportunity for the 
exhibitor to give them something 
worthy of their study, for basic in the 





Rackets or Business Builders? 


Potentials of routine advertising 
media are amplified, by World’s Fair 
technique, in manifold directions. 
Primary is the “quintuplet appeal” 
open to many products—sight, sound, 
odor, touch and taste—which may be 
merged smoothly and smashingly in 
exhibition. 

Next comes the potentiality of in- 
stitutional advertising in a form 
uniquely powerful and enduring. The 
consumer, wary of the unknown and 
the possibly misunderstood, becomes 
cordial upon close acquaintance. 
When he can see the production line, 
examine the product, and test its 
quality, his suspicions are disarmed. 

When the exhibition includes a 
vigorous presentation of the research, 
experimentation and development be- 
hind the finished product, the visitor 
becomes practically one of the family. 
He understands more clearly than 
ever the necessity for continuity 
(which emphatically means securely 
invested capital) in modern business 
enterprise. And there are millions 
of visitors! 


The duration of the exhibition is 
an important factor here. In the case 
of World’s Fairs and similar exposi- 
tions, the industrialist can amortize 
the cost of his display over a con- 
tinuous period of many months. Con- 
sequently, he can build more activa- 
tion and more emphasis into his 
demonstration and increase its effect- 


© Every so often, a marketing expert announces that the day of the World’s Fair is over. 


And every so often, a new World’s Fair is launched, enthusiasm flames to white heat, millions 


of people flock to see it—and sometimes it even makes money... . Is the World’s Fair just a 


cat with nine lives, or does it really perform a useful function? With World’s Fairs scheduled 


both in San Francisco and New York in 1939, that question is important to business. 


Here, 


the executive vice-president of San Francisco’s Golden Gate International Exposition (one of 


whose buildings is pictured in construction above) gives his answer 


market place or to-day’s World’s Fair 
is the exhibit itself and its painless, 
sugar-coated education. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention a fundamental 
truth: This is best done by drama- 
tization, action and demonstration— 
as the sidewalk hawker knows well. 

The World’s Fair variety of ad- 
vertising is not competitive with 
magazines, newspapers, radio, or 
other media. Rather, it is comple- 
mentary. Many a national concern 
has proved this by keying these media 
into the tempo and spirit of an Ex- 
position, and by using its news value 
and (regionally) its surge of com- 
munity enthusiasm to enhance the 
advertising message to the public. 






iveness without prohibitive expense, 
whether he figures on a per-day basis 
or in terms of results. 

If the industrialist realizes the ob- 
jectives to be gained by the World’s 
Fair presentation, and systematically 
proceeds to reach them along sound 
lines, he finds that he has made an 
extremely durable impression upon 
his consumers. 

His investment accomplishes a 
long-range advertising job that will 
have its effect upon sales for years 
to come. Visitors remember the un- 
usual things they see at a World’s 
Fair for years. 

Another World’s Fair virtue for 
business is that it provides a proving 
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ground where the show value of ex- 
perimental engineering, design, col- 
oration and even architecture may be 
established quickly. Harmlessly and 
at small expense the public reaction 
may be sampled, and the vital ques- 
tion of “Click or flop?” may be an- 
swered with authority—in fact by the 
final authority. 

This principle was well established 
at Chicago’s Century of Progress. A 
vast modernization program of archi- 
tecture, lighting and furnishings has 
since swept the country, and many a 
new exterior or interior had its in- 
spiration in the public acceptance of 
some modern motif at Chicago. The 
wave of enthusiasm that greeted the 


Burlington’s Zephyr at A Century of 
Progress established the streamlined, 
light-weight diesel train years before 
it would have arrived by ordinary 
development. 

A World’s Fair must be built 
around a central thought, or chaos in 
ideas will result. In the past, Fairs 
have been held to celebrate some im- 
portant event or an anniversary. That 
is still true. But that idea alone has 
often left exhibitors at a loss as to a 
method of tying-in what they have to 
show with the theme of the exposi- 
tion. Consequently, World’s Fairs 
to-day are adding a practical note by 
seeking less to celebrate than to de- 
velop—to the exhibitor they are 





frankly commercial. And while this 
increases the need for co-ordination to 
achieve unity in the spectacle and 
draw the crowds, it gives the commer- 
cial exhibitor a much better oppor- 
tunity of making a direct tie-in and 
thus of making his participation a 
profitable one. And exhibitors to-day 
are doing just that. 

So the business tool known as the 
World’s Fair has much to offer busi- 
ness. With its drama, its appeal, and 
its constructive educational exhibits, 
it draws millions. And that gives 
business men a chance to show their 
products, study their public, and 
reach the nation and the world—face- 
to-face. 


The Man on the Filing Trapeze 


W. H. Conant 


“p ILE IT” ranks next to “O. K.” 
as our most-used expression. 
Business would be chaotic 
without files. But, even so, is there 
need to pay them the great deference 
we do? Filing should be the servant 
rather than the master of business. 

There is one fact to look in the eye 
right here: When we say “file it”, 
we think of putting something away. 
Instead, we should think of getting 
it out again, of finding it. The more 
we put away, the more we hide what 
we seek. Over-abundance of filing 
defeats our main purpose, which is 
to have needed papers quickly avail- 
able. 

In order that we may not be thus 
defeated, we have elaborated our fil- 
ing methods and expense. Folders 
must be stronger. Indexes must be 
fancier. Drawers must take more 
punishment. Cabinets must be larger. 
Instead of a stenographer to put 
away correspondence in spare time, 
we have file clerks and filing depart- 
ments. We are getting to the point 
of filing for filing’s sake. 

Filing is essential. No one would 
argue about that. But how much? 
and for how long? are the important 
questions. 

Correspondence, of course, comes 
first. Letters pertaining to transac- 
tions certainly should be kept. Bids, 
offerings, negotiations and other mat- 
ters of which a record is vital should 
also be retained. But to keep prom- 
iscuously all general letters, incoming 
and outgoing, seems wasted effort. 
Probably less than half of our cor- 
respondence merits preservation. 

As to what forms we should file 
and for how long, the decision should 
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be based on which are vital and which 
are merely helpful items. Cancelled 
checks, for example, are vital and 
probably these other items: 

Outgoing invoice duplicates (and 
credit memoranda). 

Bills of lading or “memorandum” 
copies. 

Customers’ orders. 

Purchase order duplicates (and 
possibly triplicates). 

Incoming invoices. 

These six items cover the funda- 
mentals, be the business large or 
small. Another and longer list could 
properly be compiled of items helpful 
but not vital. Their number is legion. 
There are a multitude of copies, rec- 
ords and files kept in the average 
business which could well be thinned 
out, some of them to the vanishing 
point. Current information is needful 
to any well-ordered business, but past 
performances are not at all the same 
thing. Business offices cannot afford 
to become historical societies. 


One Law That’s Helpful 


How long should we keep the truly 
vital items? 

Cancelled checks are easy because 
the laws of most states provide the 
answer. 

Outgoing invoice duplicates are a 
part of accounting systems, but a part 
which can be destroyed within a rea- 
sonable time. 

Bills of lading, where they do not 
go forward with invoices, need be 
kept only until safe delivery is as- 
sured, usually by payment of invoices, 
though it is better usage to hold them 
somewhat longer in case of claims 
against the carrier. 

Customers’ orders, likewise, are 
vital only until transactions are closed 
by payment of invoices. The shop or 


shipping orders usually made from 
such customers’ orders, and with 
more detail, are better records for the 
future. 

Purchase order duplicates are in- 
portant until goods are received and 
paid for, assuming verification of 
quantity and quality accompanies , 
their receipt. After that, triplicates 
which have undoubtedly been put 
with suppliers’ correspondence are 
more accessible than the numerically- 
filed duplicates, which can well be 
destroyed. 

Incoming invoices, when settled to 
the satisfaction of the vendor, need 
not be preserved beyond the next 
periodical audit. 

We might well speak of many other 
files. One of the many required files, 
for example, is that on credit in- 
formation. No business can be run 
wisely and safely without one. But it 
scarcely needs the many case his- 
tories which it usually contains. The 
place for records of past performance 
is with those who make a business of 
compiling credit histories as a service 
to business men. The information 
which, after all, decides credit and 
which we may well have in our own 
files is current-condition and ledger 
experience. 

Certainly there are many other es- 
sential and beneficial records, copies 
and forms which are properly filed 
for a while, at least. Some of them 
are worth keeping a reasonable time. 
But some are not. And a cold survey 
of the accumulated records in the av- 
erage business would convince the 
most tender-hearted collector of files 
that house-cleaning time should come 
more often. 

As business people we belong to 
the fraternity of men on the filing 
trapeze. 








FOUR GREAT LINES 


of half-ton, 34-ton, 1-ton and 114-ton trucks ..5 wheel- 


base lengths . . with a wide variety of models to suit 


your haulage needs .. all of them big, rugged, depend- 


able truck units with Valve-in-Head Engines, Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes and Extra Sturdy Frames . . designed 
and built to give you more miles of service at lowest 


cost per mile. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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What's New | 
in Business 


Work-Sharing Comes Back 


Business men who recall the tur- 
bulent Winter of 1932-33 are finding 
reminders of it in to-day’s business 
news. 

That applies particularly to the 
share-the-work movement. For it was 
during that cold Winter five years 
ago that share-the-work got its first 
start on a nationwide scale. And the 
recent precipitate drop in industrial 
production is now bringing it to the 
front once more. 

What work-sharing tries to do, of 
course, is to spread the available 
amount of work among as many em- 
ployees as possible so that they may 
earn at least some wages. U. S. Steel 
Corporation, for example, has man- 
aged to keep more than 254,000 men 
on the job as against a 1937 high of 
278,000 in spite of a 60 per cent. drop 
in production in the past few months. 
And RCA-Victor’s newly adopted 
work-sharing plan in its Camden, N. 
J., plant is expected to cushion lay- 
offs similarly. Like many other pro- 
grams, RCA-Victor’s attempts to 
avoid rigid rules so that the human 
factor can be recognized: “We try 
to gauge the home responsibilities of 
our employees and to make as per- 
manent as possible the jobs of those 
with great responsibilities as against 
those who have few or none.” 

But General Motors’ widely-publi- 
cized lay-off of 30,000 men was of a 
different order—a step beyond work- 
sharing. General Motors believes in 
work-sharing, but not to the point 
where it will prevent any working 
employees from receiving a living 
wage. The lay-off was a result; for 
when 205,000 men had been cut to a 
three-day, 24-hour week (the mini- 
mum amount of work necessary for a 
living wage) because of lower pro- 
duction schedules, 30,000 men too 
many were still on the rolls. 

As for the actual means of working 
out share-the-work programs in in- 
dividual companies, one of several 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








WHAT NEXT? 


Congress opens as President Roosevelt delivers unexpected- 
ly mild message, still denouncing the “chiseling 10 per 
cent.,” calling for Federal wages and hours control, but ask- 
ing co-operation from business, hitting labor strife and too- 
high wage rates, especially in building industry. Neverthe- 
less, bitter attacks on business previously delivered by Admin- 
istration officials temper business satisfaction, cause distrust 
as to what really is coming next (pp. 24, 34). Meanwhile, 
Federal Government announces new budget of $7,000,000,000, 
meaning deficit of at least $1,000,000,000, probably more. 





HOPE AHEAD 


Federal unemployment census reveals that an indicated 
10,800,000 persons were unemployed in mid-November (with 
“unemployed” having its broadest meaning)—and unem- 
ployment has risen since. Business begins to feel a little 
better, however, as the swift downward trend halts and as 
auto makers, for one group, approach their optimistic sea- 
son (p. 42). But no real upturn develops as yet. 





PRICE SHIFT 


Prices of variety of manufactured goods—among them tex- 
tiles, shoes, soap—drop under pressure from prior drops in 
raw-material prices. But grain prices rise and prices of many 
other basic commodities stiffen. Meanwhile, N. Y. Stock 
Exchange members, troubled by lagging public interest and 
few commissions, invite further lack of public interest by 
increasing commissions an average of 11 per cent. 





RAIL TROUBLE 


Squeezed between fixed rates plus declining traffic on one 
hand and rising costs plus higher taxes on the other, the 
railroads’ drift toward chaos is marked by the Erie default- 
ing on its bond interest, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie filing a petition in bankruptcy. Concurrently, 
Interstate Commerce Commission observes in annual report 
that higher rates may only drive traffic to trucks and buses, 
that the “vital” need is for lower costs, a more salable service ; 
and Federal Government reveals that plans for remedial 
legislation are now being worked out for presentation to 
Congress. 





BETTER NEWS 


But shipping and aviation begin 1938 with better news. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey orders twelve high-speed tank- 
ers at cost of $37,500,000, partly paid by Federal Govern- 
ment because of their value as fleet auxiliaries. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways opens bi-monthly mail-and-express service be- 
tween New Zealand and Honolulu, with connections at one 
end for Australia, at the other for the U. S. Germany 
announces plans for trans-Atlantic service in helium-filled 
zeppelins beginning in June. And U. S. commercial avia- 
tions finds that 1937 was a peak year for traffic—but that 
airline losses aggregated some $3,000,000 (p. 16). 





LESS PEACE 





Utilities’ outlook, recently clarified by milder Federal atti- 
tude, once more beclouded when U. S. Supreme Court unan- 
imously upholds Federal loans and grants to municipalities 
to build public plants competing with privately-owned ones 
(p. 10). At same time, Supreme Court takes step to open 
way for setting rates according to “prudent investment” 
theory, on which proposed utility truce is based. 











methods, or a combination of them, 
is generally chosen: 

1. Reduced days per week or work- 
ing period. When it is desirable to 
keep employees on a full-day basis, 
this plan is often adopted. 

2. Reduced hours per day. This is 
especially applicable when depart- 
ments or factories cannot be shut 
down for a day or so. 

3. Shorter shifts in continuous 
operation. In continuous, 24-hour 
operations, four shifts of six hours 


each may replace three shifts of eight 
hours each. 

4. Alternating shifts or individuals. 
Half of the force may work one week, 
half the next ; or each force may split 
the week, with half taking three days, 
and the remainder taking three days. 

5. Rotation of days off. Where 
daily operation, even on a reduced 
scale, is necessary, days off can be al- 
located so that the same number of 
men are always in the plant. 

6. Extended vacations without pay; 
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vacations can be stretched out a week 
or more, without pay. 

7. Maximum and minimum work 
week. A maximum number of hours 
beyond which an employee cannot 
work may be set, often qualified by a 
minimum number of hours which he 
should obtain to meet the needs of 
his family. 

8. Training and transfer. Em- 
ployees may be trained to do new 
jobs, especially in companies with 
diversified products, some of which 
may be enjoying better sales than 
others. 


New Buildings for 1938 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company’s new office building 
in Sharon, Pa., scheduled for com- 
pletion early in February, combines 
three recent developments in building 
construction : 

1. To supplement air-conditioning 
equipment used in cooling the top 
floors, the new building will sport a 
10,000-square-foot “lake” on the roof. 
In warm weather, the lake will be 
filled with two inches of water— 
“stirred” by sprays twice a day to 
prevent stagnation—whose evapora- 
tion will reduce the top-floor tempera- 
ture by as much as ten degrees below 
the outdoor temperature. 

2. For the first time in large steel- 
framework construction, arc welding 
with alternating current has been 
used. 

3. The building, completely air- 
conditioned, will be built of glass and 











































































Westinghouse Electric 
This helmeted welder works on a steel- 
framed glass building which will be topped 
by a man-made lake—for Summer cooling 


steel, the vertical plate-glass windows 
separated only by the steel frame- 
work, faced with marble strips. 
Meanwhile, another glass structure 
was completed in January when the 
Campana Sales Company, makers of 
toilet goods, moved into a new win- 
dowless plant near Batavia, Illinois. 
Built with steel and glass blocks 
—colored white and green—the new 
building has the most recent innova- 
tions in air and temperature control. 
The machine-line room, for example, 
is made dustproof by controlling the 
air pressure. The pressure of the 
room is maintained slightly higher 
than in the rest of the building, with 
the result that when doors and ele- 
vator vents are opened, the air rushes 
out and prevents dust from coming in. 
Manufacturing operations in the plant 
are geared in with the ventilating 
equipment so that all processing stops 


immediately if the ventilating system | 


breaks down. 


New Way to Cut Prices 


On January 1, the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York put 
into operation a unique credit plan 
for promoting sales of electrical ap- 
pliances and thus building a greater 
load on its lines. 

Customers of the company and its 
subsidiaries may obtain “merchandise 
credit” on the purchase of appliances 
in proportion to the amount of elec- 
tricity they use during any given 
month. In other words, for every 
kilowatt hour of electric current the 
customer uses during the month, he 
gets a reduction of half a cent in the 
price of appliances bought from co- 
operating appliance dealers up to 25 
per cent. of the total cost of the elec- 
trical appliance. 

More than 800 approved dealers 
are co-operating in the plan. While 
these dealers pay for the amount of 
credit out of their own pockets, they 
expect increased sales during 1938 to 
more than make up for the difference. 
Since Consolidated Edison sells ap- 
proximately 1,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electric current a year, the 
potential reduction in appliance prices 
to the company’s customers is around 


$5,000,000 annually. 


Installment Battle Still Rages 


That installment selling will remain 
a live subject in 1938 as it was in 
1937 (Forspes, Aug. 1, p. 12) was 
amply shown during Atlantic City’s 
year-end convention boom. In crowd- 
ed meetings of business men and 
economists, one of the big questions 
of 1937—is there too much install- 
ment selling or too little?—was still 








a ‘ 
“There could be a lot more work 
done around here if they’d use 
Ediphone Voice Writing. It would 
cut the boss’s dictating time 44% 
. +. and no dictation for me at all. 
He could tell the Ediphone details 
the minute they get on his mind.” 
For information telephone the 


Ediphone, your city, or write to 
Dept. H1, Thomas A. Edison, 


Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 
































Thanks to... 


AIR EXPRESS 


Armatures burnt out in south- 
western city. Replacements 
ordered from East. Delivered 
next morning by AIR EX- 
PRESS — at low cost, high 
economy. Use Air Express for 
shipping anything... Nation- 
ir day and night service. 
Also to Canada, Latin-Amer- 
ica, Honolulu, and the Far 
East. For service, phone any 
RAILWAY EXPRESS 
office, and say “AIR 
EXPRESS Division.” 














The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader. 
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a subject which created fiery debate. 

Meanwhile, the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association put its own 
oar into the installment situation for 
1938. In a report which revealed 
that caution would be the keynote of 
retail credit managers for this year, 
J. Anton Hagios, manager of NRD- 
GA’s Credit Management Division, 
advised retailers to heed these “musts” 
in defining their installment-selling 
policies for the new year: 

1. Continued downward revision in 
maximum terms, with maximum of 
24 months on such major items as 
electrical appliances, oil burners and 
plumbing supplies. 

2. Comparable reduction of terms 
for other commodities, with terms not 
to exceed the useful life of the item. 

3. Requiring sufficient down pay- 
ment—not less than 10 per cent.—to 
give the customer a sense of owner- 
ship. 

4. Obtaining a carrying charge— 
Y% of 1 per cent. a month on the 


original unpaid balance—on all types 
of installment merchandise. 

But while credit managers are 
studying installment-selling policy 
from the retailer’s point of view, the 
Retail Merchants’ Credit Association 
of Los Angeles is now passing the 
halfway mark in a campaign to teach 
the consumer how to use retail credit 
facilities to the greatest advantage. 

Early in July, 1937, the R.M.C.A. 
started a twelve-month drive to im- 
prove the retail credit structure in 
Los Angeles and vicinity. To do this, 
the twenty-nine-year-old Association 
announced a four-point program: 

1. To teach the consumer to use 
credit as a normal, daily action. 

2. To encourage the practice of 
buying on monthly charge accounts 
and on reasonable term accounts. 

3. To identify responsible mer- 
chants with proper credit practices. 

4. To create wider and more gen- 
eral recognition of the value of main- 
taining personal credit on a sound 
















DOWN TO 
THE FINISH 
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Make yourself a highball with Canada Dry Water, then sip it 
leisurely. Notice how it stays sparkling-fresh down to the last 
sip. The reason? PIN-POINT CARBONATION, a special Canada Dry 
Process. The proof? Leave an opened bottle of Canada Dry Water 
in your refrigerator. Twenty-four hours later it will still sparkle. 
Or judge Canada Dry Water as the experts do. Pour some into a 
champagne glass and notice the lively “Champagne” Sparkle. 


Now at new low prices. 


THE WATER WITH THE 
“Champagne’’ SPARKLE 


“I owe it to 
that Champagne 





WATER 








basis by prompt meeting of all obli- 
gations. 

This program is double-barreled, 
For, according to J. A. Gross, man- 
ager of the R.M.C.A., the purpose is 
to clarify the true function of credit 
in the minds of retailers as well as 
their customers. 

To begin with, the Association 
carefully defines credit for both buyer 
and seller : 

“Credit is definitely a convenience, 
It is not something intended to en- 
able to man to secure that for which 
he is not able to pay. It is intended 
rather to enable him to pay at a more 
convenient time for something that he 
can well afford to buy.” 

Such a definition, says the R. M. 
C. A., strikes squarely at what the 
Association calls the “misdirected 
custom” of using credit as a commod- 
ity—something to be advertised on a 
competitive basis as a business or 
sales inducement. 

While installment payments are en- 
couraged as legitimate conveniences, 
the practice of advertising unusual or 
unreasonable installment payments as 
a bid for business is definitely dis- 
couraged as bad policy. 

The program is widely advertised, 
and the slogan—“Don’t merely ask 
for credit, ask for R.M.C.A. credit” 
—is bringing results for both mer- 
chants and customers. Merchants 
find that uniform credit practices re- 
move the competitive feature which 
had created irresponsible buying. And 
customers find that uniformity of 
credit throughout the territory elim- 
inates the unfair and “gyp” sellers. 


For Better Dealer Relations 


Relations between automobile man- 
ufacturers and dealers is not a new 
problem. But one company, General 
Motors, is now doing something new 
about it. 

For three years, General Motors 
has had a dealer council, in which 
dealers and the company’s chief ex- 
ecutives talk over mutual problems. 
Now comes the dealer relations board, 
which will “provide an organized op- 
portunity, through a definite operat- 
ing procedure, whereby any dealer 
holding a selling franchise may ob- 
tain a judicial review of any admin- 
istrative decision [by General Mo- 
tors] which, according to that dealer’s 
belief, importantly affects his equit- 
able rights.” That this board will 
have ample authority is proved by 
its membership: Chairman Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr.; President William S. 
Knudsen; Vice-Chairman Donaldson 
Brown; and John Thomas Smith, 
vice-president in charge of legal af- 
fairs. 
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kk * 
‘Tehe stock of your problems. 
Aren't there some situations, 
either temporary or recurring, 
which could be eased by a con- 
trolled cash position? Let us ex- 
plain how we can help you. 


x *k * 


OLLARS at Work ... Every 

D manufacturer, every 

wholesaler, would like to 

see that sign in front of his busi- 

ness establishment for the full 
twelve months of the year. 

When dollars are working busi- 
ness hums. When your dollars go 
on periodic sit-downs of 30-60-90 
days’ duration—to carry your cus- 
tomers’ accounts—you’re on a 
spot. Pay rolls may be difficult to 
meet. Perhaps you lose discounts. 
Perhaps your obligations slip past 
due. Perhaps you miss selling de- 
sirable new accounts. 


KEEP CAPITAL LIQUID — 
AND WORKING 
Commercial Credit Company’s 


open account financing plan, 
operated on a “non-notification” 


basis, is designed to help you keep 
your dollars at work. 

Here’s how. You sell us all ora 
part of your receivables. You get 
immediately the cash you need. As. 
a general rule, the cost is less than 
the normal discount you would al- 
low for cash, and your dollars stay 
as liquid capital in your business, 
rather than in your customer’s. 


CREDIT LOSSES STRICTLY 
LIMITED 


Our exclusive LIMITED LOSS. 
clause guarantees you against all 
credit loss beyond a small agreed 
percentage. It is a new form of 
protection in open account financ- 
ing. It makes this modern, flexible 
type of sound, industrial financ- 
ing attractive to the most conser- 
vative business executives. 





NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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B. €. FORBES ASKS: 





Politics, 

or What, 
Spreading 
idleness? 





selves out quickly.” 

The economic downswing 
has been so violent that it may be 
reasonably expected to halt before the 
new year is much older. 

Indeed, there are a few signs of 
returning stability : 

The stock market has been exhibit- 
ing firmness rather than fresh weak- 
ness. 

After having been rather drastically 
marked down, major agricultural 
commodities have -steadied or ad- 
vanced. 

First 1938 retail trade reports are 
encouraging rather than discourag- 
ing. 

Steel output, following its appalling 
attrition, gives indications of reviving 
at least modestly. 

Another healthy sign is a rise in 
telephone installations, bringing the 
total in the Bell System to 15,350,000, 
a new peak. 

In Wall Street sentiment has im- 
proved somewhat. 

Even among industrial and other 
business leaders, where pessimism 
has been rampant, some faint hope 
is developing either that the worst 
has already been experienced or that 
any further recession will be mild. 


CY ives ou fires burn them- 


I have been and still am being free- 
ly criticised by various men of affairs 
for not sharing their panickyness, es- 
pecially in view of my critical attitude 
towards the Federal Administration. 

I find myself hopeful that the read- 
justment of security values will prove 
to have been almost completed, that 
readjustment of commodity values has 
little farther to go, that contraction of 
inventories will shortly be completed. 
that sentiment in high business and 
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financial circles will ere long take a 
distinct turn for the better. 

This hopefulness is entertained de- 
spite the disappointing message and 
budget laid before Congress by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. I cannot read into 
his address the conciliatoriness some 
see. Unquestionably, the public in- 
dignation aroused by his balloon re- 
leasers, Messrs. Jackson and Ickes, 
influenced the President to refrain 
from equally indiscriminatory mud 
slinging. 

But the President said nothing to 
convince one that he intends to let up 
one iota in driving New Deal policies. 
including some still wunhatched, 
through Congress. 

Washington has striven to make 
people believe that it has had nothing 
to do with causing the recent terrific 
expansion in unemployment. 

The indisputable truth, however, is 
that fear of Washington has been 
more responsible than any other one 
thing for “the Roosevelt recession,” 
which swiftly degenerated into de- 





pression. President Knudsen, of Gen- 
eral Motors, did not hesitate to tell 
Washington that confidence is essen- 
tial to improvement in employment. 

Nor can business men or other tax- 
payers derive comfort from the lat- 
est budget figures. Whereas a year 
ago a balanced budget, with some- 
thing over, was promised for the fiscal 
year to end on June 30, Presidential 
predictions of higher and still higher 
deficits have been repeatedly made 
until now the shortage is put at $1,- 
088,100,000. As for the coming fis- 
cal year, while the deficit is estimated 
at $949,600,000, the President re- 
serves to himself the right to bring 
forward additional spending recom- 
mendations, of unrestricted amount, 
for relief and for armament building. 

Even the Chief Executive fore- 
shadows an increase in the Federal 
debt by the end of next fiscal year to 
no less than $38,528,200,000. 

Admittedly, all that is not encour- 
aging. 

Nevertheless, I have confidence 
that, while Congress may not curb 
spending, it will curb further New 
Deal business-baiting, that it will not 
supinely submit to Roosevelt’s bid- 
ding, but that it will favor construc- 
tive rather than destructive legisla- 
tion. 

And in this stand I believe Con- 
gress will be strongly buttressed by 
public opinion. 

In short, I still refuse to become 
panicky. 


Are stocks headed for another fall? 
Or has bottom probably been about 
reached ? 

My guess is that within the next 
two-three months favorable news will 
outweigh unfavorable news and that, 
although the Supreme Court’s utility 
decisions are disturbing, the down- 
trend will not last much longer. 

For the views of stock market ex- 
perts, see pages 36 and 37. 





TO 
A. E. Barit 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Wendell L. Willkie 
A. P. Sloan 
Henry L. Doherty 
Joseph P. Kennedy 
Thomas J. Watson 
Frederick H. Ecker 





CONGRATULATIONS 


FOR 


Hudson’s doubling of its working force. 

Routing New York racketeers. 

Defending utilities’ rights. 

$10,000,000 Endowment of Foundation. 

Receipt of Lucas Medal. 

Services to U. S. shipping. 

Decoration by Belgium. 

For Metropolitan Life’s $100,000.000 low- 
cost housing plan. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET - New York 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 











ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers........................-c ee eeee. $ 516,778,466.96 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) hs Shans , 482,958,933.69 
i I coon icn oc oe Fé nev cece ccd cae ciaccucvcaces 76,494,888.89 
Re I NO ong on oven ccm csc cee ccicncacccweseceecoece 130,806,876.67 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances....................0 000 ce eeee 609,441,409.92 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances......... 2.0.20. 0.0 cee eee. 13,315,994.07 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..............00 200.0. c ccc cece ccc ccucuues 3,652,500.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation.......................... 8,000,000.00 
ee co chic vale dune o dee paeeewieavsewmuaiws 50,543,249.33 
Se eee Pe AIR ned bao 094 abun ye chee eee Unwnns 7,324,112.42 
votel. .... Be ees eee eictchacsh as O56 oskede BOR eo Nad we oh a amet bona etere $1,899,316,431.95 
LIABILITIES 
NES RS oe EE TI re enn ...$1,711,552,123.76 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 
a IRR ie ens eas eee i nee . .$48,350,791.66 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio.................. ... 15,079,116.77 33,271,674.89 
Items in Transit with Branches............... 00.0000... ccc ccc eee uecucs 4,303,780.05 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..................... 4,232,502.65 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc.......... - 6,792,271.69 
Dividend...... eh tiataane hearer eas ate Ma tod Sahar eeeae ca wbwunced kaw 3,100,000.00 
ree core . gig aia ones of bfer'e ws ars _ $77, 500,000.00 
SE - ae bd ox masa Ede 44,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ..... ort eae i sini ahaa acs awa 14,314,078.91 136,064,078.91 
cS a ne aah ofa ig = OTe eee Te Ie: See: $1,899,316,431.95 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 24, 1937. 


$106,855,446.93 of United States Government Obligations and $33,231,693.91 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $113,186,887.51 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
Purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office + 22 WILLIAM STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1937 





ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks..... rr ..$ 34,183,862.63 
United States Government Obligations (Direct | or r Fully Guaranteed). Serre 31,740,358.81 
tei ree RPA PTI, wo i ois cic ce dew cee cmos cece scecesceeses 4,443,617.85 
Other Bonds and Securities. .... Vx Wo Rae eee Oeee nee Make ye Roee es . 12,385,160.75 
Loans and Advances......... aa be ee ee eb ee wank ecch gaan caso whan see ee i 10,296,213.96 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... 0.0... cee eee eee 600,000.00 
Bank Premises... 2.2.0.0 ccc ee cece e eee enue 4,278,704.25 
Other Assets.......... Lamesa peuminneebaudeadn paws svavleeeenseceenuers - 704, 611. 48 

ie yn cine 6s RAR ORS KERERSSADEARHEDN NHAC REE OCER AA $100, 632, 529.73 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits........ - re aa wile ouors =o aes as eeu ees $73,396,509.84 
Reserves....... roe sale peneeeenes sad ee eee eae OY 3,115,261.28 
So wiclaleiardm.o elects a 0% SXOGRu a one eedaeaneePacuacaswades aumeea 4 10,000,000.00 
ete inlal site sss b Min Rees ae reat «ie oe jesesawaaaves ac 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits.......... ce bankgllved bite snreiker ates 4409 Leese. 4,120,758.61 

RRs Bieta. 2 Cit lS Ue hs he de i eee kaekhad ee o' $100,632,529.73 


$1,370,000.00 of United States Government Obligations and $136,000.00 of State and 
Municipal Bonds are deposited with public authorities for purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Speed-Up for Banks—Colored Coats for Metals 
—(ther News of New Products, Materials 


No-Dye, No-Pigment Colors 


An important. development in the 
field of electroplating is a process 
whereby almost any base metal can 
be given a lustrous colored coating 
without the use of pigments or dyes. 
All colors are produced in the same 
bath, and the length of time of the 
plating operation determines what the 
color will be. 

For instance, at the end of thirty 
seconds the color is gold, at the end 
of forty seconds it is light green, and 
so on. The length of time required 
for each color has been predeter- 
mined, and the operator need only 
follow this time schedule to get the 
desired results. 

It is possible to duplicate colors 
with great accuracy and reliability, 
including matching colors day-in and 
day-out in regular production. The 
articles colored have good corrosion 


and abrasion resistance, and are actu- 
ally light-fast and free from fading. 
Applications of the process are almost 
unlimited in number. The process is 
inexpensive to operate and the cost of 
installation is not large, although it 
involves the purchase of some spe- 
cialized equipment. (1-115) 


For Clock-Watchers 


In operations like the one just men- 
tioned, and for doctors, dentists, pho- 
tograph studios, hospitals, housewives 
and others who must time certain 
operations carefully there is a new 
convenience in the form of a simple 
and accurate timing device, in a com- 
pact and decorative plastic case. The 
user turns the alarm knob until a red 
pointer indicates the interval desired, 
and the alarm will sound at the end 
of any designated period up to three- 
and-a-half hours. (2-115) 









@ Most any bearing will serve on 

a lumbering ox cart. But when 
it comes to Speed, engineers every- 
where put their bearing problems 
squarely up to Sts. The finest of 
selected and specially processed 
steels go into StS Bearings. The 
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THE 


BEARING 


OF THE 


ED pee 


New planes rocket 
through space. New 
cars fly along the 
highways. New 
trains flash across 
the rails. It is The 
Age of Speed... 
and speed takes 
heavy toll of bear- 
ings that are unfit. 





greatest of the world’s anti-friction 
engineers are engaged in their de- 
signing. And only after the most 
vigorous laboratory tests does an 
sisi’ Bearing earn the right to its 
name. SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Front St. and Erie Ave., Phila., Pa. 

3637 





Stay-Put Adhesive 


Of interest to the corrugated-paper- 
board industry is a modified silicate 
adhesive in which the properties of 
the liquid and solid components are so 
adjusted as to regulate accurately the 
degree of penetration into the paper 
surface. Because it stays on the sur- 
face, the adhesive sets rapidly and 
stays where it is put. And because 
the setting process is not a heat re- 
action, high speeds are possible with- 
out extreme heat. 

In its standard form this new ad- 
hesive can handle great variations of 
paper quality and machine adjustment 
encountered in the manufacture of 
container board. Incidentally, the 
manufacturers are now working on 
the problem of devising different 
grades for other industries. (3-115) 


Rush-Hour Banking 


No longer will a bank depositor 
have to stand in a long line in front 
of the teller’s window during rush 
hours if his bank takes advantage of 
the rush-hour deposit box now avail- 
able. He will simply place his money 
or checks in an envelope supplied, 
fill in the deposit slip on the envelope, 
and drop it into the new safe-like 
cabinet. 

He can then go on his way with 
the full assurance that his money is 
safe, because the depositary is amply 
protected. The baffled slot leads to a 
removable tray, which can be taken 
out only when two people work to- 
gether. One knows the combination 
lock operation and the other carries 
a key to unlock the door handle. 
Many customers doubtless will appre- 
ciate this great time saver. (4-115) 


More Competition for Horses 


Thousands of small-acreage farm- 
ers still use horse power in cultivating 
their farms because the mechanical 
power available has been designed 
mostly for large-scale farms, and 
would cost too much per acre for 
small-farm operation. 

But early in the new year one com- 
pany will put into production a trac- 
tor, especially designed for small 
farmers, whose low initial cost and 
small operating upkeep will invite 
widespread use. 

It will pull a 16-inch plow at four 
miles an hour and operate single-row, 
quick-hitch implements. Other de- 
sirable features are high clearance, 
adjustable tread, arched front for cul- 
tivating row crops, high speed for 
hauling on the road and a new ar- 
rangement of stepping up belt speeds 
for heavy-duty belt work on livestock 
and poultry farms. A special tubular 








UNDERWOOD MASTER 


4 LEK 


DUAL TOUCH TUNING 


The Crowning Achievement of the 
Typewriter Leader of the World 


Again Underwood leads 
the field...this time with 
an entirely new business 
typewriter that defies tradi- 
Master of Toure ON in its design and chal- 
lenges all machines to 
match its performance. It’s the new 
Underwood Master!...The new Under- 
wood Master gives you Dual Touch 
basing Instead of a single adjust- 
ment for touch, the Master offers two 
-..one that permits individual tuning 


7 
A-Lht?V 


ADVANCED STYLING 


of each key to the finger tips; the 
other, keyboard controlled, varies the 
tension of all keys at the will of the 
operator...The new Underwood 
Master offers a completely sealed back, 
~ providing maximum pro- 
<‘ £9 /7/-tection against dust and 
2 assures even quieter op- 
A= " eration. Typing visibility 
is 100 per cent complete 
Master of Speed 
...See the new Under- 
wood Master. Check its exclusive fea- 
tures point by point. Note how its 
general performance has been placed 
on a new and higher standard. Then 
remember that the Master is one of 


“4 


SEALED ACTION FRAME 


ss & three models that Under- 
— £/ wood offers to American 
~~’ business. Telephone for 
a free demonstration on 
Master of Typemanship : 
your own work in your 
own office. 


Every Underwood Typewriter is backed 
by nation-wide, company-owned 
service facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters...Accounting Machines...Adding Ma- 
chines...Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher SpeedstheWorld’s Business wae 
Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
December 31, 1937 


RESOURCES 


CasH anp Due From Banks . 2... « .$ 708,039,850.53 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 


FULLY GUARANTEED. . . . . . . « . 603,362,028.86 
State AnD Municipat SecuriTIES ... . 81,129,409.14 
Oruer Bonps anpD SECURITIES. . . . . . 162,019,139.60 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 728,522,484.20 
RawmsweGGoueks . 1. 1 st tlt lt ts 36,520,660.45 
(Orme RAL ROTATR. . 2 ss 6 + * © 6,141,828.32 
SS eee aa ae eae ee ee 11,726,121.33 
Customers’ Acceprance LiaBiLiry . ,. . . 23,646,601.27 
Dn ¢ 6 @: 6.6.6.6 ae 14,271,287.35 





$2,375,379,411.05 





LIABILITIES 
Caprrat Funps: 
Caprrat Stock . . . . $100,270,000.00 


Surplus. . . . « « « 100,270,000.00 
Unpivivep Prorits. . . 31,120,741.37 
$ 231,660,741.37 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . . « « 16,969,701.49 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . 1,551,746.20 
Deposits . . . op ee ee ec ere 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING. . . . Ble 25,707,614.28 
LiaBiLiry AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
a ea 23,637 ,678.41 
Onwen Laapisvems... . 2 2 2 8 0 © * 2 5,862,414.18 





$2,375,379,411.05 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$152,427 444.32 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law, 


Member Feaerai Deposst Insurance Corporation 
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design used for the first time in trac- 
tors gives the operator a clear, unob- 
structed view and reduces the weight. 
All in all, the new tractor promises 
to be a serious competitor for the 
horse. (5-115) 


Hot-Air Curtain 


Here’s an interesting story of how 
workers on the assembly line in an 
automobile plant are kept warm and 
comfortable in spite of the fact that 
they work close to a 7x12-foot en- 
trance door, leading to the shipping 
docks, which is continually opened. 

All sorts of devices were tried and 
failed. Now a “hot air curtain” is 
used. This is produced by a huge 
rotary fan which drives air first 
through steam heating coils and then 
downward to the floor through a nar- 
row overhead vent extending the full 
width of the door. The current ex- 
cludes the outside air to a large ex- 
tent and mixes with the cold air that 
does filter through so that even in 
zero weather the door can be left 
wide open for the passage of new cars 
without causing discomfort to the 
workers. (6-115) 


Telegraphics : 


A magic ashtray that works like 
a dump truck to dump a lighted cig- 
arette off the cigarette rest into the 
tray when it has burned down to the 
danger point. The secret is a spring 
concealed in the rest which expands 
with the heat, raising the rest and 
sliding the cigarette into the tray. 
Made of copper, finished with chro- 
mium, the tray is so styled that it 
would be equally at home on an 
absent-minded executive’s desk or in 
a careful housewife’s drawing room. 
(7-115) 

A plastic material which is at the 
same time a patch and a cement. 
Thinned with water, it dries tough 
and elastic, is waterproof, acidproof, 
and electrical resistant. Besides mend- 
ing rubber, leather, fabrics, linoleum, 
etc., it can be used to make electric 
insulation, washers, gaskets, packing, 
moulds and shapes. (8-115) 

A heat-resisting paint which pro- 
duces a brilliant silver-like finish 
which is not affected by smoke, 
fumes, chemicals or moisture. It is 
applied to a surface while it is cool, 
and the temperature is then gradually 
raised to operating normal. (9-115) 

—A. M. Forses 
* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 












Do You Know This? 


A new development of infra-red 
photography brings out clearly the 
words on valuable papers that have 
been so completely blackened by fire 
that the human eye can distinguish 
neither writing nor printing on them. 

* 





New York State taxpayers face a 


combined Federal, State and local 


debt of $11,875,000,000, or the equiv- 
alent of a mortgage of nearly $3,000 
on every family in the State, includ- 
ing those on relief. 
* 
Five-sixths of the value of meat at 
a meat-packing plant is paid out to 
farmers and others for live stock and 
other raw materials and supplies of 
the industry. 


A new economical method of air 
conditioning — adsorbent dehumidifi- 
cation, a new commercial process for 
removing water from air—has been 
developed. Used in many industries, 
it has not yet been employed in air 
conditioning homes. 

* 


President Roosevelt’s new budget 
calls for the spending of $13,450 a 
minute during the next fiscal year. 

* 


Skiing is now a $20,000,000 indus- 
try in America. (B. F. Goodrich 
Company survey) 

* 


Approximately 750 telephone con- 
versations a second were carried on 
in the U. S. in 1936. This is equal 
to 185 calls for every man, woman 
and child during the year. 

* 


More than 11,000,000 workers in 
twenty-one states and the District of 
Columbia became eligible on Jan. 1 
to draw unemployment benefits from 
trust funds estimated to total about 
$350,000,000. Most of the remaining 
states will begin paying benefits by 
Jan. 1, 1939. 

* 

To-day, 130,000,000 people in the 
world own shares and trade in co- 
operative societies. In the U. S. their 
2,000,000 members spend in co-opera- 
tives enterprises over $300,000,000 
yearly. 

x 

The railroads in 1927 to 1930 in- 
stalled more than twelve times as 
many locomotives a year, nearly five 
times as many freight cars, laid nearly 
three times as many tons of new rail, 
and laid nearly twice as many cross 
ties, switch and bridge ties as during 
the average year of the depressed 
years 1931 to 1936. (Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics) 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1937 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers 


. $ 478,270,301.14 








Bullion Abroad and in Transit 69,987.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 540,506,067.95 
Public Securities . . . 53,300,711.96 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . 16,817,682.73 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 623,244,876.98 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 269,113.81 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 27,127,146.90 
Bank Buildings re 12,424,191.87 
Other Real Estate .. . 461,961.24 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ; 2,048,627 .06 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 19,594,268.87 
$1,781,934,937.51 
LIABILITIES 
ae aie . $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ..... . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. .... 11,690,064.38 





$ 271,690,064.38 











Dividend Payable January 3, 1938 . 2,700,000.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . 106,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. ; 20,422,691 .37 
Acceptances ; ‘ $ 45,065,770.59 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment 17,938,623.69 
27,127,146.90 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills. 8,821,208.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 1,260,314.00 
Deposits . . $1,424,208,361.03 
Outstanding Checks 25,599,151.83 
1,449,807 ,512.86 
$1,781,934,937.51 








Securities carried at $41,222,922.29 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 
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GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- EUGENE G. GRACE President 
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Soup Company 
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CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
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LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
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ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
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ends. Therefore I hope you will 
not shirk the details and drudgery 
that life offers, but will master them 
as the first step to bigger things. One 
must be a soldier before one can be a 
general. —JustTicE HoLtmEs. 


): E cannot jump at once to great 


The best security for civilization is 
the dwelling, and upon properly ap- 
pointed and becoming dwellings de- 
pends, more than anything else, the 
improvement of mankind. 

—DIsRAELI. 


Whether you be a man or woman 
you will never do anything in this 
world without courage. It is the 
greatest quality of the mind next to 
honor. —James A. ALLEN. 


To many men experience is like the 
stern lights of a ship, which illume 
only the track it has passed. 

—COoLERIDGE. 


The one and only hope for human- 
ity is that quality of love which finds 
expression in intelligent ethical ac- 
tion. Until that love dominates the 
purpose of man, there can be but little 
hope for a new world order. 

—Jerrares McCompe, D.D. 


TRY THIS DAILY DOZEN 

1. A little patience at least once. 

2. A minute of unselfishness. 

3. A kind word—or two or three. 

4. A bit of self control—some- 
where. 

5. A flash of generosity. 

6. A prompt excuse—for someone 
else. 

7. A noble thought — perhaps a 
text recalled. 

8. A good deed—not left undone. 

9. A brief prayer, for a friend in 
trouble. 

10. A moment of thankfulness for 
blessings enjoyed. 

11. A kindly smile—where it may 
brighten another. 

12. A snatch of song—or hum of 
a tune. —SELECTED. 


Opinions that are well rooted should 
grow and change like a healthy tree. 
—IrviInG BATCHELLER. 





THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


FAM. 






















A TEXT 


Take fast hold of instruction; let 
her not go; keep her; for she is thy 
life—Proverbs 4:13. 

Sent in by W. P. Bloodworth, At- 
lanta, Ga. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Poor people do not want pity ; poor 
people do not want condescension. 
They want compassion and under- 
standing enough that will give them 
a job to make a decent living. 

—ArtuHuR B. Kinsotvine, D.D. 


HARKEN HUMANITY! 


I am your true leader. Follow me. 

I have vanquished your most re- 
lentless enemies, from whose cruel 
oppressions you had slaved and suf- 
fered from the beginning of time. 

I have conquered the stupid drudg- 
ery of primitive toil. I have lightened 
your heaviest burdens. I have 
reached down and lifted you up from 
life’s enslavements and entanglements, 
to life’s enlightenments and enjoy- 
ments. 

I have led you out of the dark shad- 
ows of ignorance and dictation into 
the bright light of knowledge and 
education. I have given you equal 
rights and equal opportunities, free 
speech, a free press and freedom in 
the worship of your Maker. 

Through sympathy, understanding 
and philanthropy I have lessened 
pain, halted disease and lengthened 
the span of human life. 

By tangible achievements, I have 
turned doubt backward and led Faith 
forward. I have aided you in Com- 
merce, Industry, Science, Art and in 
Human Relations. 

What I am and what I have accom- 
plished is due solely to your Faith, 
Loyalty and Support. It is through 
your efforts and inspiration that I am 
going forward in serving Civilization. 
Never desert my principles and pur- 
pose. Scoff at all pretenders. 

I OPPOSE sloth, waste, egotism, 
self-aggrandizement and_retrogres- 
sion. I STAND for Justice, Peace 
and Prosperity. 

Who am I? I am PROGRESS. 

—ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CorRPORATION. 


Nothing is more profitable for all 
levels of our life than nutritious ideas. 
Whoever gathers them and circulates 
them, putting them easily and persua- 
sively within reach of multitudes, is 
serving the markets as well as the 
minds of men. —HeEnry Forp. 


Wear a smile and have friends: 
wear a scowl and have wrinkles. 
What do we live for if not to make 
the world less difficult for each other? 

—GEorGE E.tor. 


Life comes before literature, as the 
material always comes before the 
work. The hills are full of marble 
before the world blooms with statues. 

—PHILLIPs Brooks. 


If happiness ha’e not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest. —Burns. 


Anyone who stops learning is old, 
whether this happens at twenty or 
eighty. Anyone who keeps on learn- 
ing not only remains young, but be- 
comes constantly more valuable re- 
gardless of physical capacity. 

—Harvey ULiMaAn. 


The hope of democracy is to keep 
its ideals within the moral order, to 
seek its ends only through righteous- 
ness and justice. The whole life of 
mankind shows that this is the divine 
will and that that is according to the 
moral laws of life. It is true of the 
nation and of all great activities with- 
in the nation. They must not be al- 
lowed to get off a moral base. 

—Mrnor Simons. 


We are either progressing or re- 
trograding all the while; there is no 
such thing as remaining stationary in 
this life—JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Words are like sunbeams—the 
more they are condensed the deeper 
they burn. —MartIn VANBEE. 


Thinking is one thing in the world 
upon which no one has ever been 
able to put a tax or tariff. 

—Cnar.es F, Kertrerine. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. It is now ready. See page 39. 
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W. Harry Vennart 


HAT makes a good salesman? 

What outstanding qualification 

should a sales manager demand 
in the men who are to represent his 
company on the firing line? 

For fifteen years I have been sell- 
ing in various fields. For almost as 
many years I have been reading ar- 
ticles by sales managers telling what 
they look for in a salesman. For a 
long time, first because of necessity 
and now from habit, I have studied 
the “Sales Help Wanted” columns of 
newspapers and periodicals. In at 
least 98 per cent. of these articles and 
advertisements it seems that the sales 
manager ignores the one qualification 
absolutely essential to a-salesman’s 
success—a broad, understanding 
knowledge of people and human na- 
ture. 

For example, suppose the sales 
manager for a glove manufacturer 
wants a salesman. What does he do? 
He scribbles, or phones, an ad to the 
classified department of a large metro- 
politan daily. And nine times out of 
ten it will read like this: “Wanted— 
Salesman to sell gloves. Must be ex- 
perienced in this line and have fol- 
lowing. Write, giving full particu- 
lars.” 

Do you think that sales manager is 
going to get a real good glove sales- 
man as a result of that newspaper 
advertisement? I don’t. Ifa man is 
a glove salesman with considerable 
experience, and if he has a following, 





Should Salesmen Know Products or People? 


he probably already has a good job 
selling gloves. 

However, my quarrel isn’t with the 
type of advertisement used by sales 
managers generally—though they are 
in the main pretty bad. It is, rather, 
with their insistence on the “must be 
experienced in this line” qualification. 
If this were the really important quali- 
fication, the worker in the factory 
making the gloves would be the man 
with experience. The auto mechanic 
in the garage would make the best 
automobile salesman. 

It would seem much more logical 
to find out from a prospective sales 
employee how many years of experi- 
ence he has had meeting all kinds of 
people; what he has sold, and how 
well ; whether he radiates enthusiasm ; 
and whether he will work steadily 
and hard. 

Aside from certain technical jobs, 
the man who can give satisfactory 
answers to those questions will be a 
good salesman with any product. You 
can take a man of average intelligence 
and several years’ experience selling 
and contacting people, and in thirty 
to sixty days teach him the essential 
points of almost any product offered 
for sale. But you can’t teach a man 
to sell in thirty to sixty days, even 
if he has all the knowledge in the 
world about a particular product. 

It seems to me that high-grade or- 
ganizations with first-class products 
to sell could afford to spend more 
time and thought on reaching the 
right type of salesmen. 


The days “way back when” were an important subject during this recent informal 
gathering in Western Electric Company’s New York office. 
employees in the group has served the Bell Telephone System (for which Western 
Electic is manufacturer) more than forty years, and their years of service total 513. 
President Edgar S. Bloom is seated second from right. 


For each of the twelve 








Agfa Film 


Wake Up Fresh 
for that 
BUSY DAY AHEAD! 


Facing Central Park and surrounded 
by broad avenues, The Sherry- 
Netherland offers a haven of refuge 
from the traffic noises that so often 
make the night sleepless for visitors 
to New York. . . . At the same time, 
it is remarkably convenient to all busi- 
ness sections, shops and theatres. 

@ 


Single rooms at $7 per day. 
Double rooms at $10. 
Suites from $15. 


Brochure on request. 


The SHERRY. 
NETHERLAND 


FACING THE PARK 
FIFTH AVENUE at 59th ST., NEW YORK 
Eugene Vait—Manager 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Numbers in circles foeate the largest cities which have recently WH /N) = / A 
pared more faverably with the same time a year earlier than . : 

om > nen time oor ly . Continued improvement Little or no change in Best aaa 
1. Atlanta, Ga. 4. Mobile, Ala. 8. Santa Barbara, Cal. one "FF or more = vatio to last year a. a 
2. Memphis, Tenn. 5. Wichita Falls, Tex. 9. Manitowoc, Wis. "hy QYd Cc 
8. Tulsa, Okla. 6. Cumberland, Md. 10. Pine Bluff, Ark. + a Next-best 

7. Raleigh, N. C. Recent improvement Trend continues down D 

(may be temporary) one month or more The poorest territeries 





FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS , JANUARY 15, 1938 








Oame Territory i 
Dallas, Tex. 















San Diego, Calif. « 


eS \ A 
Salt Lake City, Utah as City, Mo. Se 

"A El Paso, Tex. 2+ Omaha, Neb.) 

% : Des Moines, lowa « 





Phoenix, Ariz. 2* 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 2 Kansas City. Kan. Se 


Ogden, Utah 

Tucson, Ariz. — 
Albuquerque, N. M. 2« 
Abilene, Tex. 2* 


Roswell, N. M. 2* 
Grand Junction, Col. 





Territory Iv 
Los Angeles, Calif. + 
Long Beach, Calif. « 
Pasadena, Calif. « 
Fresno, Calif. « 
San Bernardino, Calif. » 
Santa Barbara, Calif. « 
% Bakersfield, Calif. + 




























Nashville, Tenn. Raleigh, . C. 2enm 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 2+ Wilmington, N. C. « - 
Knoxville, Tenn. 2+ Hattiesburg, Miss. +” 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 2« Dothan, Ala. 

























. 2 Best territories QA, Fourth -best 
j Comparison With Same 
Sevend-best Fifth-best Time Year Ago 







“Stars and numbers indicate qumber ef sue- 





A 111% and higher cessive times cities have beeh high-spotted. 
, B 94% — 110% 
WAszE7A Third-best See opposite page for C 80% —93% 
nea further explanation D 68%—79% 



























Do P.A.’s Fall for “Special” Prices? 


Joseph Sawyer 


ERE is a purchasing agent’s 
Hsien warning to those sales- 

men who, when all other sales 
arguments have failed, are fond of 
offering to potential customers the in- 
ducement, “This is a very special 
price which I am quoting to you 
alone.” 

The days of getting orders by yell- 
ing “special,” or “inside,” or “confi- 
dential” price are over, and salesmen 
must forget this outworn approach in 
favor of some really intelligent and 
constructive selling arguments. 

Professor Howard T. Lewis of the 
Harvard Business School, in his ad- 
mirable volume, Industrial Pur- 
chasing, declares : “‘A one-price policy 
to all types of customers who buy the 
same type of goods, in the same quan- 
tity and under substantially the same 
conditions, is sound marketing pol- 
icy.” And in answer to those sales 
managers who claim that deviations 
from this policy are the fault of the 
buyer, Professor Lewis adds: “There 
is probably no progressive purchasing 
officer who does not favor a one-price 
policy, properly conceived and sound- 
ly executed.” 


Three Reasons—All Good 


There are three reasons why ad- 
herence to a one-price policy is not 
only sound selling practice but good 
buying procedure as well. 

In the first place, the salesman who 
must rely on quoting one customer 
a “special” price and another one an 
“inside” price to obtain orders, uses 
this weapon as his last resort. Be- 
cause he has nothing else to offer, he 
is merely following the path of least 
resistance. 

Second, the multi-price policy im- 
plies that low price is the deciding 
factor in all buying transactions. 
Nothing could be farther from the 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at the present time are con- 
siderably below those of a year 
ago (as the percentage figures 
listed under the map show). This 
is true, also, of the majority of 
cities listed on the High-Spot Map. 
But under present conditions these 
are the best territories in which to 
concentrate sales efforts. 











truth. Price is not the first and is 
never the only consideration in the 
buyer’s mind. The function of pur- 
chasing does not consist simply of 
finding out who makes the cheapest 
thing and sells it at the lowest price, 
and then going ahead and buying it. 
The objective in any purchasing 
transaction is to secure 100 per cent. 
of value; it does not follow that al- 
ways buying the goods that are low- 
est in price will insure 100 cents of 
value for every dollar expended. 

Third, and most important, much 
as the buyer wants a good price, his 
company is more concerned about 
knowing that its competitors are not 
paying still lower prices. If the pur- 
chasing agent is given a “confiden- 
tial” price, a vicious circle is thereby 
created, because there is always the 
doubt that his competitors may have 
been offered an even more attractive 
“special” price, and so on indefinitely. 
Once this vicious practice gets start- 
ed, there is no stopping it. 

The salesman to-day must adopt 
different tactics. 

In every transaction with the buy- 
er, he has two objectives to accomp- 
lish: (a) To sell his product; (b) to 
sell himself. 


Needed: A Sunny Disposish 


Whether salesmen realize it or not, 
purchasing agents base their judg- 
ment about a product more on reason 
and logic than any other group. 

However, when it comes to form- 
ing an opinion about a salesman, the 
human weaknesses such as emotion, 
prejudice and caprice play a part. It 
is up to the salesman, therefore, to 
do everything in his power to create 
a favorable impression on the pur- 
chasing agent. A cheerful disposi- 
tion, enough (but not too much) ag- 
gressiveness, a thorough knowledge 
of his product, and a genuine belief 
in its worth will work wonders in 
this direction. 

Salesmen who have not directed 
their thinking along these lines might 
well start by conducting a careful and 
thorough self-examination. And if 
the salesman finds that he is relying 
on the old price inducement to get 
business, he’d better change his tac- 
tics before some purchasing agent 
stumps him with the comeback: “But 
I don’t want any special price! I 
want the same price as you would 
give to anybody else buying under 
the same circumstances.” For, in 


these days of progressive purchasing 
agents, this is apt to happen any time! 





WE 


your Pay will be 
$28 a week! 





Suppose your pay were cut tomorrow to $28. 
That's all you'd have to provide comfortable 
shelter, wholesome food, warm clothing, enter- 
tainment for your family. Could you do it? 


Little left for reserves 


Sure, if you had to. Aren't millions of workers 
raising families they can be proud of on even less 
than that weekly wage? But you'd have precious 
little left for reserves—‘‘reserves for contin- 
gencies”’ as your treasurer would put it. Neither 
do those millions of wage workers. 

When the unexpected happens—when they 
suddenly need an unusually large amount of cash 
to meet an emergency—they’ve got to borrow. 
But where? They can hardly ask their friends 
whose incomes are no greater than their own. At 
a bank? Most banks require collateral which 
they don’t possess, or co-makers which they 
cannot obtain. 


Credit for wage workers 


To supply the credit needs of workers in the low 
income brackets is the function of the modern 
small loan company like Household Finance. 
Here responsible persons can borrow at reason- 
able cost—and without sacrifice of pride or 
rivacy. Last year Household Finance made 
Pelpfal loans to over half a million families. 


Promoting money management 


To these families Household also gave helpful 
guidance in money management and better buy- 
manship—showed them how to get more out of 
limited incomes. Household’s practical publica- 
tions, developed to facilitate this work, are now 
used in more than a thousand schools and colleges. 

Executives interested in the welfare of their 
employes will find samples of these helpful publi- 
cations and the story of Household’s money 
service interesting and revealing. The convenient 
coupon below will bring you both without obli- 
gation. Why don’t you send it today? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 
OS SS Se ee A a a ae a oe 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-1 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance’s family reconstruction program. 
Name... 


Address 








City State 
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Statement of Condition December 31, 1937 


Assets 


Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers $262,548,352.78 


Exchanges for Clearing House . 57,568,448.79 
U. S. Government Securities . 343,935,273.62 
Demand Loans . 59,246,989.05 


Time Loans and Bills Discounted . 
State and Municipal Bonds . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Investments 
Mortgages Owned . 2,142,448.34 
Banking Premises . a a er a 19,522,481.69 
Other Real Estate . . . ees 731,449.70 
Accrued Interest and Acovents Receivable : 2,108,647.15 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 5,522,563.29 
Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 
Sold with Our Endorsement . 


185,131,886.80 
14,286,156.66 
2,250,000.00 
11,795,122.89 





5,738,207.31 
Other Assets . 2,541,340.00 
$975,069,368.07 
Liabilities 

Capital . . . . . . . . .$25,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund : . 50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . ._ 26,932,372.13  $101,932,372.13 
Contingency Fund . 5,500,000.00 


Deposits . . —  819,473,016.98 
Outstanding and Certified Checks . _33,323,824.24 — 852,796,841.22 


Dividend Payable January 3, 1938 . ; 1,250,000.00 
Unearned Interest. . . ee ey 212,164.39 
Accrued Taxes, Expenses and 

eee ee 845,553.36 
Outstanding Acceptances 11,670,679.55 

Less Amount in Portfolio 5,796,785.92 5,873,893.63 


Acceptances, etc., Sold with Our Endorsement . 5,738,207.31 
SS ES ee ee 920,336.03 


$975, 069, 368. 07 


Assets carried at $23,303,279.25 have been deposited to secure deposits and for other purposes, 








DIRECTORS 
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16 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





Stronger Federal 
Controls Coming 


PPARENTLY conflicting dec- 
A larations from Washington touch- 

ing major policy do not neces- 
sarily indicate that national affairs 
are completely without direction. 

President Roosevelt’s primary pur- 
poses and objectives remain un- 
changed. He feels as strongly as 
ever that rigid Federal control over 
all production and distribution must 
be centered in Washington. He is at 
war with the very theory of private 
enterprise and the whole concept of 
tri-partite constitutional government. 
Business men who keep this control- 
ling fact in mind will find the news 
from Washington much less confus- 
ing. 

Leon Henderson, statistical chief 
of WPA and now the President’s 
principal economic adviser, formerly 
was director of research in NRA. 
With Mr. Roosevelt, he believes much 
yet may be accomplished “to pre- 
serve the gains of NRA.” Mr. Hen- 
derson is of that school of economists 
who do not recognize inflation as a 
fundamental cause of unhealthy price 
increases and resultant trade disloca- 
tions. He prefers to charge all price 
advances to the evil powers of 
monopoly. 


Don’t Breathe Too Deeply 


Perhaps the most significant recent 
development here is the fact that Mr. 
Henderson, supported by Mr. Robert 
H. Jackson, has prevailed upon the 
President to make open warfare on 
business the dominant note of the 
1938 congressional campaign. For 
the most part this campaign, to be 
successful, must be accomplished by 
stirring deep bitterness and_illwill 
toward business generally. Citizens 
who look forward to a “breathing 
spell,” or an “era of good feeling,” 
soon will have ample reason to revise 
their expectations. 

Fortunately, Congress now is in 
command of the legislative situation. 
Amid the excitements of the moment, 
one is likely to forget that, to all prac- 
tical effect, the New Deal “forward” 
program has been stopped dead in its 
tracks legislatively for a whole year. 
During that year there were two ses- 
sions of Congress in which every ef- 
fort was made to whip up national 
enthusiasm as propulsion behind new 
experiments. Not only is Congress 
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fully determined to proceed with cau- 
tion, but it is actually discussing in- 
vestigations of some existing New 
Deal projects. 

The present session, for example, 
easily may bring a formal Congres- 
sional inquiry into TVA operations. 
An influential member of the Senate 
recently devoted three weeks to an ef- 
fort to find out how much money had 
been spent by TVA since its creation 
in May, 1933. He gave up with the 
conclusion that nobody knows, and 
no public record shows within $10,- 
000,000 what has been the total 
Treasury outlay on this scheme to date. 

On the whole, it is a reasonable 
assumption that the present session 
will complete action on only three 
major measures beyond the routine 
departmental appropriation bills—tax 
revision, a modified farm bill, and a 
make-shift housing bill. There may 
be also final action on governmental 
reorganization, but without any inter- 
ference with the independent commis- 
sions, the General Accounting Office, 
or the present three-man Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 


Recovery By Inflation? 


On the other hand, whatever feel- 
ing of assurance and security may be 
derived from the congressional check 
upon the White House is of a purely 
negative kind. The President has lost 
his power to drive through new ven- 
tures; but he still retains sufficient 
influence in both House and Senate 
to check the constructive legislation 
so sorely needed, particularly in the 
direction of sound taxation and re- 
duced Federal spending. 

There is no prospect, therefore, 
that the session will bring a single 
measure to restore normal investment 
confidence. On the contrary, con- 
tinued spending at the rate of $7,- 
000,000,000 a year, (now regarded by 
the President as the “normal”’) clear- 
ly indicates renewed discouragement 
to individual thrift and investment. 

The recovery so confidently an- 
ticipated by the White House eco- 
nomic advisers may be felt in some 
degree after the first quarter. Fun- 
damentally, however, it would be only 
another inflationary shot. 

There is now a pretty general ac- 
ceptance of the fact that there never 
will be a balanced budget under Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Likewise, there is a wide acceptance 
among reputable economists of the 
fact that government spending in the 
United States to-day, Federal, state 
and local, is at a rate considerably 
higher than can be supported by the 
national income. This is a situation 
which points sharply to very difficult 
times over the long term. 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 











ONE THING 
MONEY SHOULD BUY 


If there’s one thing money should be able to buy, it is 


freedom from work and worry of its own investment. 


But you know that money is a burden as well as a 
benefit. Keeping it invested with a maximum of income 
and a minimum of risk today means keeping constantly 
in touch with the fluctuating fortunes of business and 
government the world over . . . deciding how each 
day’s news will affect the present and future values of 
the securities you own. 


Merely to keep abreast of all events— political and 
economic—that affect the value of just ome security 
today is more than a part-time job. Following all the 
events that affect al/ the issues in the average portfolio 


is more than a full-time job for any one man. 


Successful management of investments demands the 
facilities, man power and organized knowledge of 
a large group of investment specialists to scrutinize 
each new situation and judge how it will affect the 
value of securities. That is the job that Moody’s 


Investors Service is doing for investors. 


Which of our services will help you most, we cannot 
tell until we have examined your list and know your 
investment requirements. Your inquiry will be held in 
confidence and will involve no obligation. Naturally, 
the more you tell us of your present investment position 
and objectives, the more practical help we can render. 


Moopy's INVESTORS SERVICE 
JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
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RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY. . 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you kcep your records 
more conveniently, more economically. 

Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held insmall space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
Pages easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. 








BOOK 


Contains life - size 
bookkeeping forms 
reper A filled in, : 
illustrating uses— 

a MOORE form for 190 Pages | 
every kind of record. Will help you with your 
accounting problems. Used by over 300,000 
leading firms. Fill in coupon, attach to letter- 
head, mail, and 140 page book will be sent /vee. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6204 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 























BYERY investor should read this interest- 
ing booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally known. writer on economic affairs. 
It shows why many people lose in the 
Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. Proves that this 


method has produced results in the 
past. Shows how YOU may take advan- 
tage of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS” will be sent to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just ad- 
dress: 

iNVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 717, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Commor. Stock Dividena No. 88 


A sash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 15 1937, for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1937 
aa to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check aalenes 15. 1938, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on December 31. 1937. The 
Transfer Books wil! ot be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary 2 reasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 

















Please mention Forses MaGa- 
ZINE when writing to adver- 


tisers. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


hope that a sizable intermediate 

rally may yet get going. While 
breaking the lows of the previous set- 
back, the latest decline stopped con- 
siderably short of the bear market 
lows of Nov. 23. The Times average, 
because it is heavily weighted with 
rails, came within a point of the pre- 
vious low, in round figures. The 
Dow-Jones railroad average made a 
new low by a fraction, but the Dow- 
Jones industrial average held 5 points 
above its previous bottom. 

As this is written (Jan. 6), both the 
Dow-Jones industrial and the Times 
averages have recovered close to their 
recent highs. Should these averages 
get above their highs of Dec. 8—131 
and 94, respectively—it would be a 
decidedly favorable development, be- 
cause the approximately similar highs 
of Dec. 21 form a “double top,” the 
hurdling of which would indicate that 
the market is gaining power on the 
upside. The real test of the market’s 
rallying ability, however, will not 
come until it gets up to the highs of 
Oct. 29, which were, in round figures, 
102 Times and 141 Dow-Jones. 

The encouraging thing about the 
market’s recent action has been its 
ability to maintain a position above 
the Nov. 23 lows despite a barrage of 
bad news. Among depressing items 
have heen the Jackson-Ickes appeal 


A rere of the market holds out 





to unreason; the President’s annual 
message indicating continued lack of 
understanding of what it takes to re- 
store public confidence; railroad 
financial difficulties and break in that 
stock average to a new low; increasing 
unemployment and deepening declines 
in some business indices; Supreme 
Court decision upholding PWA loans 
for municipal power plants; retire- 
ment of another conservative from 
the Supreme Court ; the I.C.C. annual 
report suggesting a querulous attitude 
toward request for freight rate in- 
creases. 

It would seem as if the market has 
worked itself into a position which is 
proof against all ordinary shocks. 
Therefore, while keeping an eye on the 
short-trend up and down-swings as a 
guide to in-and-out trading, it is well 
also to look back over the pattern of 
recent months which holds indications 
that the major down-trend may have 
met a decisive check. 

That pattern is one of a reversed 
“head and _ shoulders”—three low 
points with the lowest in the middle. 
Taking the lows of the day, rather 
than “closing lows,” we find the Dow- 
Jones and Times averages, respective- 
ly, at 116 and 8&6, in round figures, 
on Oct. 19. On Nov. 23, they were 
at 113 and 83. And the latest decline 
brought them down, on Dec. 29, to 
118 and 84. 

If there has been heavy liquidation 
of stocks, there has also been suffi- 
cient absorption to hold the low points 
of the market in a fairly narrow 
range for going on three months. That 
situation is the reverse of what hap- 
pened at the upper reaches of the bull 
market—Nov., 1936, to March, 1937. 
Some time may yet be required to 
complete the picture of accumulation, 
but it is doubtful, at this stage, that 
even a new low would mar the impli- 
cations. . 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Are Stocks Heading 
for New Fall? 


Joseph D. Goodman 





made on business during Christ- 

mas week by Messrs. Ickes and 
Jackson were so disturbing that this 
telegram was sent to subscribers of 
the advance releases: “Caution ad- 
vised because of renewed Adminis- 
tration attacks on business. If Presi- 
dent’s message is not constructive, 
Dow-Jones industrial averages might 
reach 90. Small loss is best loss.” 

The President’s message proved 
mild and without fire, but contained 
his chronic complaints of the so- 
called “abuses by big business,” hint- 
ing further legislation against corpo- 
rations, promising no reduction in 
taxes, but threw out suggestions of an 
armament program (the extent of 
which was not revealed) and further 
spending to “not let the people down.” 

We do not yet definitely know just 
what modification or revision will be 
made in the capital gains tax and un- 
distributed profits tax. 

The Supreme Court decision per- 
mitting the Government to give or 
lend money to municipalities for the 
construction of electric plants will 
discourage people from investing in 
public utility securities. 

Commodities have been fairly well 
deflated, and in many cases the de- 
cline in stocks has discounted the 
prevailing bad news. Should the rail- 
road freight-rate increase be granted, 
a definite stimulus would be provided 
to business. 


[= startling and vicious attacks 


Marine Prospects Are Bright 


The automobile industry is not like- 
ly to improve greatly for some time, 
the public being fairly well supplied 
with new cars. 

While operations of the steel mills 
aie no doubt dragging bottom, it will 
require very considerable improve- 
ment before the companies can show 
worthwhile earnings for their com- 
mon stocks, most of which have prob- 
ably reached their lows. 

The shipbuilding industry is at a 
16-year peak. Construction now under 
way, including both merchant and 
naval, aggregates 573,489 tons. With 
the large replacement program of 
merchant ship construction definitely 
begun, and with a considerably ampli- 
fied naval program being contem- 





plated, the marine industry faces very 
bright prospects. Stocks in this group 
appear attractive. 

The airplane industry, likewise, is 
well supplied with unfilled orders, and 
apparently faces capacity business all 
this year. 

When, as, and if, the housing pro- 
gram gets under way, a further stimu- 
lus to business will be provided. 

Many responsible people now see in 
the United States a parallel with 
France, where continued deficits have 
depreciated currency and_ inflated 
prices, so that French bondholders 
now get about 10 per cent. as much 
from their bonds as they did before 
deficits started. With this thought in 
mind, this column has from time to 
time recommended gold stocks, par- 
ticularly McIntyre and Homestake. 
The former has earned more than $4 
a share during each of the last four 
years, pays a good dividend, and 
seems to have adequate ore reserves. 
These stocks are again recommended. 

My belief is that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration does not understand the 
causes of the depression, does not un- 
derstand what makes business good 
or bad, does not understand what de- 
stroys or creates confidence; that the 
remedies proposed in most cases are 
either destructive or only temporary 
palliatives; and that a persistence of 
this trend will ultimately get the 
country in more serious trouble than 
we have yet had. 


These Stocks Look Good 


Among stocks favored at this time 
are those mentioned in the January 1 
article: Savage Arms; Douglas Air- 
craft and Glenn Martin on reactions: 
the gold stocks mentioned; N. Y. 
Shipbuilding common and preferred, 
and Todd Shipyard. The latter has 
been often recommended. For the 
year ended last March, earnings 
amounted to $6.88 a share on the 
company’s 206,000 shares. 

Caution and patience with regard 
to many stocks are necessary. With 
the news from Washington constant- 
ly changing, it is difficult to write 
anything which might appear correct 
later on, when or if the news changes. 

It must be admitted that during 
the last few weeks the market has 
refused to break under an avalanche 
of bad news. This is probably an im- 
pressive and significant symptom of 
a recovery in the prices of most 
stocks, a recovery which might be 
extensive if real good news is forth- 
coming. 

For those who desire to play safe, 
stops are suggested 34 under the lows 
made during the last week of 1937. 

Readers might be interested in not- 
ing the results of predictions made in 
this column last Fall: 


Price when Predicted 
advice to price 


sellwas in15 Low price 


given months to date 
Dow-Jones av..... 175 90 112 
oO ee 110 50 46 
Gen. Motors ...... 55 30 28 
Caterpillar ....... O4 35 40 
Johns-Manville ....130 50 65 
oe 155 90 98 
ES span ees 68 30 34 
Gen. Electric...... 53 30 34 
West. Electric .... 150 75 87 
Coca-Cola <....... 152 80 93 
Am Cae .o.cce.-: 94 50 69 
Int. Nickel........ 64 30 37 
St Jos. Leae...... 56 25 26 
Atchison ......... 74 25 32 
Beth. Steel ....... 94 40 41 
ea ne 110 45 48 
Philip Morris .... 94 40 65 
Crown Cork ...... 76 25 28 
Libby-Owens Glass 66 30 33 
Parke Davis ...... 39 20 28 


The price of 90 for the averages 
was given because that was the ap- 
proximate base of the market be- 
tween the middle of 1933 and the 
Spring of 1935, and was followed by 
a rise to 194. 


* 


Advance release by aw mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 








BUY 
for Profits 


On August 29, with the market 
around the peak, T. E. Rassieur 
Trend Interpretation Service wired 
subscribers: ‘‘Sell all stocks.” Con- 
sider the losses they avoided by 
getting out immediately when the 
downward movement began and 
staying out continuously since then. 


On Dec. 8, T. E. Rassieur tele- 
graphed all subscribers: “Short-term 
trend up — safe to re-enter market’ 
-- recommending, as always, diver- 
sified groups of leading stocks for 
maximum safety—urging im- 
mediate action for maximum profit 
potentialities. 


Making profits—saving losses are 
equally importantto shrewd traders. 
Trend Interpretation Service helps 
both ways --times your trading 
through consistently accurate fore- 
casts of long-term and short-term 
trends. 


Trends are interpreted strictly by 
mathematicalcomputation. Analy- 
ses, illustrations, results of this 
method are clearly explained in free 
booklet: “TREND INTERPRETA- 
TION.” Write for it today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 
Suite 23 Continental Bldg. ,St.Louis,Mo. 
Vana 
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What Readers Say About Forbes Anniversary Issue 





J. E. Rocers, president, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation : 

“I took a great deal of enjoyment 
in reading your Anniversary Issue. 
You are to be congratulated not only 
on a fine edition, but on the won- 
derful record Forses has made.” 


Dr. CuristiAN F._ REISNER, 
Broadway Temple, New York: 

“Your Anniversary Issue is mar- 
velous in every way. There is real 
education in reading it.” 


Roy W. Moor, president, Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.: 

“Your Anniversary Issue is beau- 
tifully done and is an inspiration to 
every reader. There is a definite and 
important place in our industrial life 
for the good work you are doing.” 


Stuart G. Arnotp, Roeding & 
Arnold: 

“I am keeping my copy of your 
Twentieth Anniversary Issue as a 
very interesting encyclopedia of the 











The COMMERCIAL 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


56 Wall Street 








U.S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Expenses 
Dividend Payable 
January 3, 1938 
Acceptances Outstanding 


Less: Own Acceptances 
held in portfolio 


Other Liabilities . 
Deposits 





Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1937 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Acceptances of other Banks and Bills of 
Exchange sold with our endorsement 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Capital $7,000,000.00 
Surplus 7,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1,153,997.47 


Reserve for Contingencies, Taxes, and 


$3,534,887.07 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances of other 
Banks and Bills of Exchange . 


United States Government and other securities carried at $6,656,711.46 are pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required by law. 


$35,162,730.20 
27,365,563.14 
1,736,632.35 
3,870,973.82 
420,000.00 
41,429,446.43 
1,112,760.24 


1,413,316.01 
251,129.95 
$112,762,552.14 





2,402,688.21 


140,000.00 


2,381,511.35 1,153,375.72 


1,413,316.01 
403,135.15 
92,096,039.58 
$112,762,552.14 














Member: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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progress of American business in the 
last twenty years. You should be 
proud of your efforts in building y 
ForBes over this period until it has 
become a leader among magazines of 
business.” 


C. B. Houck, president, Houck & 
Company : 

“Congratulations on your Twen- 
tieth Anniversary Issue. It is one 
of the finest 1 have ever seen.” 


W. E. Hotter, general sales man- 
ager, Chevrolet Motor Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation: 

“Your Twentieth Anniversary Is- 
sue is one of the most interesting | 
have ever read, both from an histori- 
cal and a current viewpoint. Please 
accept my sincere congratulations 
upon the splendid job you have done.” 


Cotsy M. CueEsTeErR, chairman, 
General Foods Corporation : 

“Your Twentieth Anniversary 
number is a noteworthy issue. You 
are doing a splendid job, and I wish 
even more power to you during the 
coming year.” 


A. vANDERZEE, general sales man- 
ager, Dodge Division, Chrysler Cor- 
poration. 

“Congratulations on your Twen- 
tieth Anniversary Issue. ForBEs suc- 
cess is the logical result of your fore- 
sight and ability.” 


W. E. MALtatreu, general man- 
ager, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers : 

“We have read many of the arti- 
cles in your Anniversary Issue with 
interest, and compliment you on their 
character and the general appearance 
of the magazine.” 


J. W. Cracuorn, Geare-Marston, 
Inc. : 

“Your Twentieth Anniversary Is- 
sue is splendid in every way. You 
have done a splendid job.” 


F. Q. Trepway, Southern Pacific 
Company : 

“Your Twentieth Anniversary Is- 
sue carried a lot of interesting mate- 
rial. You did a very good job.” 


W. A. Jounson, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines: 

“Your Twentieth Anniversary Is- 
sue is not only packed with high class 
material, but it is very attractive in 
its make-up and general appearance.” 


H. L. Fisuer, Rickard & Com- 
pany: ; 

“T want to compliment you on one 
of the finest issues which Fores has 
ever turned out. It is a fitting mile- 
stone which marks a most important 
point in your publishing career.” 
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At Last—the BOOK Countless FORBES Readers Demanded We Publish 


639 Enlightened Messages to Stimulate 


Successful Thinking in To-day’s Headlong World! 


“THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE” 
Edited by B. C. FORBES 


Features 639 inspired, informative, stimulating selec- 
tions gathered during twenty years of discriminating 
reading. 


Hundreds of pages of wisdom, philosophy, inspiration from 
such sages of the past as Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, Con- 
fucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, 
Washington, Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, Milton, 
Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, 
Lowell, Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz, as well as thought- 
provoking expressions from present-day leaders in all fields, 
such as John D. Rockefeller, Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, 
Albert Einstein, Babson, Walter C. Teagle, Charles Evans 
Hughes, George M. Verity, Walter Lippmann, Dr. John H. 


What Readers 
Are Saying: 


“Have just finished reading your 
new book ‘Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life.” It is a gem of the 
first water.” 

G. J. K., Colorado 


“Am delighted with my copy of 
‘Thoughts on the Business of Life.’ 
Please send eighteen additional 
copies for distribution to our sales- 
men,” 

M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Congratulations on the epic re- 
sults achieved in your ‘Thoughts 
on the Business of Life. It is the 
most enlightening guidebook for 
the proper method of attaining 
success it has been my good for- 
tune to study.” 

F.J.McK., New York, N.Y. 
“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts 
on the Business of Life,’ I was so 
impressed I want 100 additional 
copies for distribution to our per- 
sonnel,” 


J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan 





Only $2.00 Each 
MAIL COUPON AT RIGHT! 


Finley, Edward R. Stettinius, Charles M. Schwab, Eugene 
G. Grace, Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin, Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Charles F. Kettering, Daniel Willard, J. Kindleberger, 
Rabbi Wise, Thomas J. Watson, Henry L. Doherty, Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, 
David Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray Butler and hundreds of 
others as outstanding. 


You will find this book a helpful guide in performing the 
daily tasks with refreshed cheerfulness, resolution and faith. 
Request your copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
TO-DAY on the convenient coupon below. Examine this 
usable book when it arrives. If it doesn’t give you two 
dollars’ worth of information, inspiration and cheer, return 
it and we will refund your purchase price. 
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B. C. FORBES PUB. CO. T-1-12 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me Sevcccees copies of “Thoughts 
on the Business of Life.” Enclosed ¢ 
remittance of $ 
for sales tax on New York City orders.) 
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Should Trade-Ins Be Curbed? 


(Continued from page 13) 


interest is the reason—the old radios 
create sales for replacement radio 
tubes, parts, and repair labor. 

Sometimes this gift of the traded- 
in radio for upstairs use is deliberate 
trap-baiting. The neighbors come in, 
hear the new model compared to the 
old in a home where no salesman is 
present to stir up sales resistance, and 
a shower of new-model sales results. 
A variant of this is to use the trade-in 
as a means of selective selling. Key 
families, or perhaps key factories or 
business men, are given high trade- 
in allowances because others will fol- 
low them in buying. 

Installment sellers use trade-ins to 
attract and hold the best credit risks 
by allowing them higher values. This 
is justified, they believe, by the lower 
cost of doing business with people 
who pay on the dot. Manufacturers 
may offer high trade-in deals to get 
“lemon” models off the market, and 
to replace them with new reputation 
builders. And the high trade-in is 
sometimes a method with which a 
manufacturer of production equip- 
ment helps a customer to finance him- 
self. If the customer is already heavi- 
ly involved with the seller, and needs 
a few new-type machines to meet 
competition and stay in business, it 
is only self-preservation for the maker 
to sell the new machines on terms 
which the customer’s banker will al- 
low him to accept. 

The high trade-in may have still 
another purpose—and another form. 
For dealers often give merchandise 
instead of cash or a credit item when 
they want to grant a high trade-in 
allowance. This serves to clear the 
shelves of surplus items; and, like 
other high trade-in deals, it gets new 
devices into the homes of bellwether 
families and makes users more appli- 
ance-minded in their daily living. 


More Trailers Rented Than Sold? 


Thus, high trade-ins are often use- 
ful business tools. They may bring 
indirect revenue, as well. Dealers 
rent traded-in items to customers, for 
example, and thereby compensate 
themselves for high allowances. Con- 
tractors’ machinery, books, automo- 
biles, typewriters, vacuum cleaners, 
phonograph attachments for radios 
teamed up with special dance records 
for parties, and even waffle irons and 
table-cookery appliances are now be- 
ing rented out in this way. There 
is some suspicion that more families 
rent automobile trailers than buy 
them. And the tendency to rent out 
extra appliances from the used-mer- 
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chandise storerooms is on the in- 
crease. 

Moreover, real profits can be made 
from reselling used merchandise. A 
recent National Retail Dry Goods 
Association survey shows that satis- 
factory mark-ups can be obtained on 
most items, and that the turnover of 
merchandise can equal that of new 
merchandise if the reselling is done 
right. 

Although reselling of trade-ins 
grows more difficult as markets ap- 
proach saturation, the “two per fam- 
ily” trend is revising all ideas on 
what constitutes saturation. Mechan- 
ical refrigerators, for one, will launch 
a two-per-family vogue this year 
which may solve a lot of trade-in 
problems. The second refrigerator, 
small enough to fit on top of the first 
one or to stand snugly beside it, will 
keep temperatures below freezing, 
and makers of frozen foods, ice-cream 
mixes, delicate cheeses, higher-grade 
butters, and many other foods which 
will benefit from the new development 
will take an advertising hand in the 
movement. Practically every manu- 
facturer of gelatin desserts is now 
ready with an ice-cream mix, and they 
can go to town with them whenever 
sales of two-per-family refrigerators 
begin to boom. 


Water Heaters Next 


Water heaters are beginning to 
reach the two-per-family stage, with 
a heavy-duty one, for baths, in the 
basement and a smaller one, for dish- 
washing supply, in the kitchen. 
Women are beginning to want at least 
two sizes of electric irons, plain- 
model toasters are being used for the 
family breakfast while fancier ones 
are brought out for company, and so 
on. All of these new developments 
give merchants new opportunities to 
add values to traded-in appliances, or 
to solve their trade-in problems in 
other ways. 

And these are only a few of the 
variables in the trade-in situation 
which make any sort of control ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Still another is 
the impossibility of finding any true 
measure of depreciation rate, and 
thus of trade-in values. One maker 
of high-quality automatic-screw-ma- 
chine products depreciates his ma- 
chines at a high rate during their first 
service years, and at a low rate there- 
after; the reason is that the machines 
are good for his best-quality work for 
only a few months, while they can do 
average-quality work for at least five 
years. To the user who never wants 
more than average quality, this depre- 
ciation policy would be silly. The re- 
sult is that the high-quality manu- 
facturer has an entirely different 


trade-in value on his books than the 
average-quality manufacturer, even 
though each has used his machine to 
the same extent. 

Abrupt changes in style or perform- 
ance also affect trade-in values dras- 
tically. Abrupt change means abrupt 
obsolescence, and obsolete products 
received as trade-ins are hard to dis- 
pose of. The automobile industry 
knows that—it had plenty of experi- 
ence with sudden obsolescence when 
it changed over to balloon tires and 
four-wheel brakes. 

With all these variables and still 
others in the picture, it is impossible 
for manufacturers to take the hand 
in the trade-in situation that many 
authorities want them to. The Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau survey 
and many other studies all agree that 
the trade-in is mostly a problem which 
is up to the dealer. 


First, Curb Bad Practices 


Yet manufacturers do help. Dur- 
ing the depression, typewriter and 
other business-machine makers made 
it a policy to get accumulations of 
surplus equipment out of the hands 
of users. The result was a clean mar- 
ket for the most modern machines, 
instead of a cluttered one, when pros- 
perity finally returned. And type- 
writer manufacturers are expanding 
the market for portables so fast that 
trade-ins are no problem. Gram- 
mar-school and high-school students 
are becoming as familiar with type- 
writers as they are with pens and 
pencils. In the Horace Mann school 
in New York City, typewriters are 
used even in kindergarten. 

Automobile manufacturers, of 
course, help their dealers to move 
used cars. Chevrolet alone, for ex- 
ample, devotes between 16 and 20 per 
cent, of its advertising appropriation 
to this purpose. And the safety pub- 
licity of the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Association and others, while not 
intended to ease used-car problems, 
_ send many of them to the scrap 
pile. 

Altogether, the trade-in is coming 
to be more and more the handy man 
of distribution, to present more and 
more problems, and to become more 
and more complex an institution ac- 
cordingly. 

There is no doubt that the fair- 
price laws are going to be applied to 
the trade-in to correct .some abuses. 
But to stifle the trade-in entirely 
means to kill a useful business ser- 
vant. And even the most ardent pro- 
ponents of curbing trade-in abuses 
admit that over-pricing and other 
practices which cause those abuses 
must first be eliminated from general 
trade practices. 
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For Your Information 









MONG the new booklets and cata- 


logues, obtainable direct from the 
companies listed, without charge: 

SAVINGS AND AMERICAN Procress. The 
complexities of to-day’s industry and busi- 
ness have made the relation between sav- 
ings and progress less clear than it was 
in a simple agricultural nation. But the 
relation still exists; and an important tale 
hangs thereby. Machinery Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

ANOTHER Mitestone. A great indus- 
trial organization celebrates the opening 
of a new research laboratory with the story 
of its research accomplishments. American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

A FRIEND OF THE Famity. A rare job 
of public relations: The history of a large 
company, and facts about its policies, sub- 
sidiaries, methods of operation, functions of 
various departments—even the backgrounds 
and personal histories of key executives. 
General Foods Corp., New York, N. Y. 

WEsTERN CoLorapo. A small city does 
a big-time job of telling about its attrac- 
tions and those of the surrounding country. 
Grand Junction Chamber of Commerce, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

Lire, Liperty, AND THE PuRSUIT OF 
Happiness! How the machines of 1937 
make possible those ideals of 1776. Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

CotLector’s HanpBoox. Catalogue of in- 
terest to business men with the stamp- 
collecting mania. Elmer R. Long, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

How to CHANGE Over WELDED DESIGN 
FOR Prorits. Case studies of how manu- 
facturers have saved money and improved 
their products by redesigning them for arc- 
welded construction. Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Commissioner Walter M. W. 
Splawn has been chosen chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the year beginning Jan. 1. 

George D. Brooke has been elected 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway. 

Paul P. Hastings has been elected 
vice-president in charge of traffic for 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

Charles E. Wilson, vice-president 
in charge of the appliance and mer- 
chandise department of the General 
Electric Company since 1930, has 
been elected executive vice-president 
of the company. 

Lisle R. Beardslee has been elected 
secretary of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

Neil Petree, president of James 
McCreery & Co. since 1931, resigned 
to become president of Barker Broth- 
ers Corporation and of Barker Broth- 
ers, Inc., Los Angeles. 








CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Established 1824 

CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1937 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations, Direct and Fully 


Guaranteed 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 


State and Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds and Investments 


Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate 
Mortgages 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Other Assets 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Dividend Payable Jan. 3, 


Acceptances Outstanding 
(less own acceptances held in portfolio) 3,044,702.36 


Other Liabilities 





LIABILITIES 


$208,867 ,186.55 


106,644,944.07 
65,813,999.00 
22,525,680.93 
30,735,608.20 
145,786,757. a 


6,050, 810. 51 
3,278,996.98 
7,811,508.77 
1,289,358.13 


$598,804,851.17 
$20,000,000.00 
45,000,000.00 


9,625,894.44 $ 74,625,894.44 


1938 900,000.06 
Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc 


7,924,807.57 
8,326,507.58 
652,319.77 


$11,371,209.94 


Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 


Outstanding $17,528,620.68) 


506,375,321.81 
$598,804,851.17 


U. Government Obligations and other securities carried 
at $i, 189,384.11 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 
Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























Send only $7.10 


for all the above genuinely 


helpful aids to more suc- 
cessful 
money back if you return 
the book of “Factographs” 
in ten days after receipt if 


investing. Your 


you are not satisfied and 


wish subscription cancelled. 


Return this “ad” and $7.10 for all the 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 


— 


(e) 


following invaluable aids to investors: 


Indexed Book with 1006 “Stock Facto- 
graphs’ — 


Each “Factograph” gives the vital facts 
necessary to judge the character of a 
company’s securities. It gives kind of 
Business, History, Management, Finan- 
cial Position, Capitalization, Dividend 
Record, Price Range, Outlook and Spe- 
cial Comment. 


Next 26 25-cent weekly issues of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD (each issue brim- 
ful of timely and authoritative invest- 
ment information and advice). 


Next 6 issues of our monthly stock 
manual, “INDEPENDENT APPRAIS- 
ALS OF (1600) LISTED STOCKS.” 


Personal Advice by letter in accordance 
with our rules. 


A copy of Mr. Louis Guenther’s helpful 
book, “INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT 
PLANNING.” 


TeFINANCIAL WORLD 


21 F.B. WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
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Commission investigation of car distributing practices. 


Automotive Industries 
“We do not oppose any impartial inquiry ... .” 
Alvan Macauley, President ot the Automobile Manufacturers Association and of 
Packard Motor Car Company, led the group of prominent automobile executives who 
testified at a recent public hearing of a House Interstate & Foreign Commerce sub- 
committee on Congressman Withrow’s resolution urging a $50,000 Federal Trade 


“The public interest requires 


that no artificial restriction, such as price fixing . . . be placed either upon production 
or upon sales of automobiles,” Macauley says (see below). 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


Starting the Up-Grade 


Automobile men have been sing- 
ing the blues so loudly that business 
men in every line have heard their 
song by now. The automobile busi- 
ness isn’t good. Used-car stocks are 
higher than ever and used-car sales 
are slow. New cars won’t move until 
used ones do. Employment has 
worked to low levels. 

The industry’s distribution prac- 
tices are threatened with investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Attorney General Cummings is 
hot after finance companies and their 
car-company contacts . . . and at- 
tendance at the automobile shows last 
Fall was off considerably as com- 
pared with the previous year. 

Within ninety days Spring will be 
here again. Sales will be better than 
they are now by many times, even 
if they aren’t as good as last Spring. 
As sales begin to accelerate automo- 
tive optimism will mount very fast 
—and the mounting optimism will 
actually help to make more sales. The 
worst is actually passing as these 
words are being read. 

Even if total 1938 sales are off 
from 1937 by 25 per cent., the output 
of cars and trucks this year would 
be nearly three and three-quarter mil- 
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lions—and the retail value of all auto- 
motive accessories, replacement parts, 
tires, cars and trucks would be some- 
thing like four billion dollars. 

The chances are that 1938 will not 
fall behind 1937 by 25 per cent. From 
now on the automobile business will 
begin to get better again. 


Investigation? 


“The most important aspect of any 
inquiry which touches upon the auto- 
mobile industry is whether the motor- 
ing public is being well served to-day ; 
whether it can be better served in the 
future—particularly whether it can be 
given good transportation at still 
lower cost.” Thus Alvan Macauley 
made specific the attitude of car and 
truck manufacturers on the Withrow 
resolution asking that the Federal 
Trade Commission investigate auto- 
mobile dealer-factory relations and 
distribution practices. He was talking 
to a sub-committee of the House In- 
terstate & Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. He had just emphasized that 
the car builders did “not oppose any 
impartial inquiry which brings out 
all the facts relating to the practices 
and policies which prevail in the dis- 
tribution of automobiles.” 

Genesis of the inquiry is representa- 


tions by many dealers that tactory 
distribution practices over which the 
retailer has no control make it im- 
possible to make reasonable profits. 
Factory men claim that car dealers 
show a higher return on invested cap- 
ital than do car factories—and more 
than do most other lines of retailing. 
Grocery stores, department stores, 
and hardware stores are cited as 
showing much smaller returns than 
car dealerships. “It is impossible to 
render the service which the public 
demands and still subsidize the in- 
efficient and incompetent in any 
trade,” the manufacturers contend, 
urging the need for skill and work 
in successful distribution as well as 
in successful manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

Whether the proposed $50,000 in- 
vestigation will take place remains to 
be seen. 


Balanced Budgets and Roads 


Automobile executives haven’t been 
protesting President Roosevelt’s de- 
mand that road-building appropria- 
tions be cut. 

That doesn’t mean for a minute 
that they aren’t just as strong for 
continuance of road construction and 
improvement as they have been for 
thirty years. 

It does mean that they want to see 
the national budget balanced—and 
that is the President’s avowed rea- 
son for demanding the road-appropri- 
ation cuts. Automobile men privately 
interviewed indicate willingness to see 
even this most desirable project take 
a rap if necessary, provided pet proj- 
ects of other industries and of various 
pressure groups also are made to suf- 
fer sufficiently to permit real progress 
toward budget balancing. They do 
not believe, however, that automotive 


projects should suffer out of propor-, 


tion to others in the way that special 
taxes have been piled up on automo- 
bile users in addition to the taxes 
which those users pay as citizens. 

And they continue to believe that 
creation of ever better and safer roads 
is a major need. 

The National Automobile Dealers 
Association has taken a strong stand 
in opposition to the President’s pro- 
posal. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


Auburn Automobile Company is 
officially out of the automobile-build- 
ing business. It is producing sheet 
metal and other products and has ap- 
plied for reorganization under Sec- 
tion 77-B. . . . The United Automo- 
bile Workers have petitioned the 
Labor Relations Board for an elec- 
tion to determine the sole bargaining 
agency in some General Motors’ 
plants. 
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by a Simpler 


LOW-COST METHOD 


Every business, organization, public 
fice and school functions by means of 
jeas, information and instructions ex- 
ressed in words, figures, lines and pic- 

es .. . on paper, in quantities. These 
we the multiple communications, re- 
jorts, records, varied forms, advertising 
and sales literature required daily .. . 
Practically all of these essentials are so 
important as to demand 
high quality, yet the 
total volume in any office 
is a large item of expense. 
The problem is wide va- 
riety duplicating, of top 
quality, at economical cost. 





Here is‘a /lew kind of office duplicating 


* HIGHER 
QUALITY 


S. imply write, draw, rule or 

trace on a DupliMAT 
exactly as on any paper, using a 
typewriter, pen, ruling pen or brush. 
Pre-use preparation of DupliMATs 
is not required for any method. 


This will interest everyone who realizes 
the importance of office duplicating. It’s 
good news for those who have been con- 
cerned about quality, costs and conve- 
nience .. . A new method, different from 
all others, makes it easy for any worker in 
any office to produce a surprisingly wide 
variety of high quality duplicating at low 
cost! It brings to the user many exclusive 





ERS 


UN sce 





can quickly learn 
to operate the new, 


simple Multigraph Duplicator 
and start to produce copies with- 
in a minute after work on the 


DupliMAT has been completed. 


\ 


DupliMAT . .. unique 
new duplicating medium 
. - . Is easier to prepare, 
in more ways, for more 
uses! It can’t wrinkle, 
stretch or tear because 
it’s made of strong, spe- 
cially treated paper. And 
it costs only 12c each in 
boxes of 50, f.o.b. Cleve- 


land: lowerin quantities. 


2, °.4 speedily made 
oped from a Dupli- 
MAT by the Multigraph 
Duplicator are always 
sharp, clear and pleasing 
to the most critical eye. 


advantages .. . Office duplicating with the 
revolutionary Multigraph Duplicator is 
done on standard papers, and slip-sheeting 
is unnecessary. By this entirely new proc- 
ess ink is laid on the paper, not soaked 
into it. Hence both sides of the sheet can 
be used, saving in paper, ink and postage 
costs. And color work, with close regis- 
tration, is easily done. 































ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION e Cleveland, Ohio 


MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR 
$35” SEE A DEMONSTRATION ot Multigraph 
















ret cor plete information in the booklet, 
The NEW Multigraph Duplicator.” 


7° ° . . . 
rite ior it on business stationery. 


f. o. b. Cleveland 
Moderately higher 
n Canada 
Convenient payments 


Sales Agencies. Consult principal city phone 
books for address of the nearest Agency. + 











LAUGH. Mics L 


Even after “turning on a laugh” 100 times a day, 


Myrna Loy~MGM star—finds Luckies easy on her throat.. - rh 


A word about your throat— 

“Laughing before the sound camera 
is hard on the throat,”” says Myrna 
Loy. “After scenes of this sort, it’s 
clear that Luckies are she cigarette 
for anyone who wants a light smoke 
that’s easy on the throat!’’ Here’s the 
reason in a nut-shell: the process 
“It’s Toasted”’ takes out certain irri- 
tants that are found in a// tobacco! 


A word about tobacco— Aren’t 
men who spend their lives buying 
and selling tobacco the best judges of 
tobacco quality? Then remember 
...sworn records reveal that among 
independent tobacco experts Lucky 
Strike has twice as many exclusive 
smokers as all other brands com- 
bined. With men who know to- 
bacco best—it’s Luckies—2 to 1. 


*STAR OF MGM PICTURE “MAN-PROOF” 


Luckies-A Light Smoke 


Easy on your throat—“‘It’s Toasted” 
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